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Brooklyn College Teacher 



P^i aratlon Programs 



Brooklyn College of the City University of New York offers undergraduate 
programs in Early Childhood, Elementary, Elementary with Specialization In 
Bilingual Education, Elementary with specialization in Special Education, ^ 
and in Secondary Education. Graduate offerings include programs In 
Early Childhood, Elementary, Secondary, Education of Children with Emotional 
Handicaps, Education of Children with Neuropsychological Learning Disabilities, 
and certificate Programs in Administration and Supervision, Guidance and 
Counseling and School Psychology , Reading. 

The School of Education faculty developed assumptions which they feel 
are critical to the development of teacher education programs which encourage 
excellence in teaching. These assumptions are: 

1. The basic institutions and their value structure in our world arc 
changing at an exponential rate. Therefore, teachers should be 
educated to be aware of and play gi major role in shaping the changes 
that seem certain to occur in the field of eduction. 

2. The curriculum can continue to be relevant to the changing world 
only if it is an open system with a built-in intentloi», action, 
and feed-back structure for processing ideas, generating hypotheses 
and collecting data regarding the system and its relation to the 
changing world in which the curriculum will exist* 

3. The curriculum can continue to be relevant to the changing world only 
if it creates a new kind of teacher — one who is an interesting, 
interested, basically well-educated person who is an effective student 
of human learning, is aware of a conscious personal philosophy and 
assumes a role as a responsible agent of social change. 

A. The education of teachers should involve not only the College but 
cooperation that involves the College, public schools, community 
school boards, parents, teacher unions and educational industries 
working together in new ways. 

5. Teacher education should Include a broad general education with an 
interdisciplinary focus. This focus may provide interdisciplinary 
experiences in the professional sequence and concentration in one 
or more related disciplines in the liberal arts. This Implies 

the collaboration of Liberal Arts and Education faculties, and school 
personnel in the development of an integrated curriculum. 

6. The program should be performance-based and structured to provide 
an Integration of direct experiences in the education of children 
and youth In an urban environment, the study of the theoretical 
bases for this education, and the evaluation of the behaviors 
employed to bring about this education. This concentrated study 
and service throughout each entire sequence should be based in the 
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School-Conitnunity Teaching-Learning Centers to which students should 
be assigned for periods of from two to four years depending on 
their tine of entry Into the Teacher Education Program. The Campus 

Media Learning Cenfer would be a Campus base and both Centerit would 

provide materials and resources for research related to the Program. 

7. The Program should be part of a five-year program to educate 
beginning teachers. It is assumed that the Undergraduate Program 
would provide the base for the Graduate Program. 

8. Analysis and Interpretation of Behaviors in Teaching-Learning 
Situations; 

a. Teaching behavior is complex and Involves interactions 
between teachers and students as well as interactions 
with course materials. 

b. In every course in the Program the course work (experiences 
and related content) should be developed through the building 
of a conceptual system of teaching by icantifying, analyzing, 
and interpreting behaviors in teaching-learning situations. 
There are several systems that could be used as models but 
faculty and students could also develop their own system. 
The overall objective would be to train prospective teachers 
and, in turn, the children and youth they teach to think 
reflectively about behaviors. 

c. It is assumed that this training would develop in prospective 
teachers the ability to Interpret quickly and thoroughly the 
events that will happen in the classroom and community when 
they assume comprehensive teaching. 

d. In this Program course content would be used to expand on 
atiil analyze experiences, and course contentr therefore, would 
take on added meaning in practice* 

Reflecting these assumptions, Brooklyn College undergraduate and graduate 
programs have always had: 

1. a strong liberal arts component directed toward the preparation 
of well informed teachers who are critical thinkers and sensitive 
cvaluators of their learning. Recently, in order to further 
strengthen the liberal arts, the Brooklyn College faculty developed 
a Core Program required of all students and consisting of ten 
courses in core areas including: 

First Tier 

Core Studies 1 Classical Origins of Western Culture 

Core Studies 2 Introduction to Art (2.1) 

Introduction to Music (2.2) 

Core Studies 3 People, Power, and Politics 

Core Studies 4 The Shaping of the Modern World 
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Core Studies 5 

Second Tier 
Core Studies 6 

Core Studies 7 
Core Studies 8 
Core Studies 9 



Introduction to Mathematical Reasoning 
and Computer Frpgrammlng 



Landmarks of Literature 

Science in Modem Life I: Chemistry (7.1) 
and Physics (7.2) 

Science in Modern Life II: Biology (8.1) 
and Geology (8.2) 

Studies in African, Asian, and Latin 
American Cultures 



2. 



3. 



Core Studies 10 Knowledge, Existence, and Values 

an intensive preparation in teaching the contfnt areas effectively 
to children. (A total of AA credits in Early Childhood and i 
Elementary, 20 credits in Secondary Education Including social 
studies, science, mathematics, language arts, fine arts, all 
comprised of theoretical and -field components.) 

a field component in every. Education course so that every student 
is required to demonstrate the ability to teach in each content 
area. Field experiences in undergraduiate extend over two and 
a half years; field experiences in graduate program constitute 
approximately one third of total contact hours. 

At Brooklyn College, the professional faculty develops field sites 
and are present as supervisors and Interpreters whenever their students 
are assigned to the laboratory slates. The faculty has, in the face of 
many obstacles such as (1) difficult urban travel, (2) location of field 
sites in blighted, high crime areas, (3) heavily curtailed faculty 
resources and (A) high cost of Implementing field-based operations, remained 
totally committed to field-centered teacher preparation programs. As In 
the best medical education programs, doctors have the major part of their 
preparation in hospitals: so, programs of excellence in teacher education 
need strong, expertly supervised field experience. 

In summary, Brooklyn College faculty is committed to teacher preparation 
programs which provide for teachers and potential teachers, a strong liberal 
arts background, and professional education directed toward clear understandings 
of Education theory and research, with competent demonstration of these 
understandings in field settings where our children and youth are being 
educated . 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION ON EXCELLENCE 
IN TEACEER EDUCATION 
OCTOBF''. 19, 1984 

CHARLOTTE FRANK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
DIVISION OF CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

I am glad to have the opportunity to address the Connnission on the 
subject of teacher education. I have some specific recoinmendations to offer 
the Cotnmiasion based on the experience of the New York City Board of Education 
in conducting staff development for our teachers. 

Historically, the common school was established in the United States as a 
secular institution to serve democracy by creating a literate population. All 
children had the opportunity to learn to read, write, and compute, in addition 
to learning what it means to be a good citizen. The classroom teacher was 
seen as a role model for the children, and was respected by the community at 
large. Teachers then were not under attack. 

In 1984, we are witness to a decline in our nation's respect for 
its teaching profession. Our society has denigrated the status of teaidhijag 
by paying low salaries to its teachers. So we're paying in another way. We 
are finding it difficult to attract bright young people and keep those who are 
able in the profession, and there is also nonproductive, and, often unjust, 
criticism leveled at those who are teaching. 

Also, in 1984, there is a movement in this country which conceivably will 
weaken the public school system still further. Proposed tuition tax credits 
could erode both the tax base and the constituency for the public schools. 
School prayet and moments of silence are divisive issues that could obscure 
the true mission o£ the schools. Unrealistic demands by special interest 
groups put pressure on teachers to teach subject matter that could take 



valuable time away from important learning. Who, then, would want to become a 
teacher? But the attacks are still not over! 

The various Commission reports that indict our system, that indict our 
teachers because of didactic teaching, that dwell so much on evidence on 
passive learning in our students, misconstrue the problem. They do not know 
what has gone on in our teacher training institutions. I am tired of 
listening to representatives of higher education indict public school 
teachers. Who trained these teachers? The representatives of these same 
colleges and universities who are now indicting theit own students. There 
isn't a school principal who doesn't know the sinking feeling of "I have a 
whole group of recent graduates - new teachers; now I'm going to have to train 
them." Obviously what I say is not true for all — but, unfortunately, true 
for too many of these institutions. 

We in the public schools have been too ready to shoulder blame and too 
passive to demand what we need from the post secondary schools who 
ostensibly prepare those who want to be teachers and supervisors. It is time 
we did something about it. We, the public schools, are the clients and we 
must assume more responsibility for insuring ^nat our needs are met. We have 
to become active partners with these teacher training institutions. We now 
have accepted those who are liberal arts graduates, and have assumed a 
leadership role in providing for their teacher training because we (don't think 
that the institutions alone did it well enough. 
COOPERATIVE MODELS WITH INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

As active partners in the educational process we have worked closely 
with universities and colleges to institute a recertif icat ion program to help 
overcome the terrible shortage of mathematics and science teachers. This 
program, supported by the New York City Council, has enabled us to offer 



courses to over 500 practicing professionals. In the first year of the program 
more than one hundred ten teachers have qualified for licensure examinations 
as mathematics instructors. This innovative program will serve to insure that 
our needs are met as clients in the teacher education process. 

We have initiated other cooperative models between colleges and 
universities, including our new venture in the field of computer technology. 
The division is collaborating with Jtew York University in offering a sixteen 
credit Ancillary Certificate Program in Computer Education to teachers and 
supervisors. During. this first semester, courses ate being given at three 
sites in Brooklyn, the Bronx and Manhattan for 120 teachers and supervisors. 

To meet the increasing need for computer literacy and in anticipation of 
new requirements outlined in the State Regents Action Plan, the New York City 
Board of Education mounted the largest in-service education effort in its 
history. Since 198?, over 8,000 teachers, paraprofcssionals, parents, 
supervisors and central staff have participated in more than 100 courses 
offered by the division at 60 satellite centers throughout the five boroughs 
each term. Five borough Technical Afisistance Centers (TAC*s) will be in 
place by February 1985 and modeled after the central Computer and Information 
Sciences Unit. These TAC's will offer technical support services to schools 
and communities in staff and curriculum development, evaluation of hardware and 
selection of appropriate software. 

As a result of the recognition that our designs for computer courses in 
this area have earned, we are planning a third effort — this time with C.W. 
post College. A Master of Science in Computer Education degree will be 
offered at both central headquarters and the college campus, beginning in 
February 1985* 

We have not neglected the need to train potential supervisors and 
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adminiscrators. In 1980, the New York City Board of Education inaugurated a 
school District Administrator/Supervisor (SDA/S) graduate program with City 
College of New York. In its first year, four courses were offered at a 
central site. Given the overwhelming response from the field, these offerings 
have increased to eight courses per ^ear. Emerging needs for qualified 
supervisoxry personnel especially in the area of special education have been 
anticipated and met. Adjunct professorc have included such practitioners in 
the field as coromunity superintendenta, State Education Department personnel, 
and central executive directors and heads of offices. A minimum of 500 
professionals have participated or completed this one program. 

This collaborative effort has been broadei^ed to include the participation 
of Fordham University. The School Adrainistrator/§upervisor (SA/S) program 
designed jointly by Fordham and the Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
addresses the needs of those who seek entry to supervisory positions and those 
who need to upgrade and/or maintain their skills for new supen/isory titles 
such as the recently created Education Administrator series. To date, 
approxiately 125 professional!) are participating. 
NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION - SCHOOL DISTRICT MODELS 

Other successful models for intensive teacher preparation were 
applied four years ago in our staff development design for over 1,500 teachers 
and supervisors for the Promotional Gates program. This past summer the same 
models were applied for upgrading the skills of over 2,100 professional 
personnel. * The model stresses; 

• Identification of teacher needs, 

. Selection of our best teachers as staff developers, 
. The use of "turnkey" trainers — those who are committed to 
training others to expand our network for staff development, 




• Proviflion for follownap support and workshops during the year, and 

. Use of the latest research in the content areas and staff 
development to help us in the design of our training programs. 

The model was applied to our instructional priorities including the 
training of 1^"^ ey district personnel to strengthen the All-Day Kindergarten 
and First Grade programs; the preparation of ove^ 600 high school and junior 
high school mathematics teachejrs to implement New York State's new 9th Grade 
Integrated Mathematics syllabus; the orientation of 450 science teachers to 
our new 9th Grade General Science ' ^iculum; the impleiuentation of two 
health related curricula for over JJ\) staff. AH 32 community school districts 
and all our high school districts sent teachers to one or more of these 
training programs. 

We are also training teachers to train other teachers. The IMPACT II 
program which began as an experiment in the New York City public schools in 
1979 and has now been adapted by school systems across the country has forged 
a network of creative, committed teachers. Through the IMPACT H network 
successful classroom-based programs are disseminated and teachers are supported 
ir their professional development. Teachers are awarded grants to package 
their programs and train other teachertf, and teachers who mibYs^.o adapt 
programs developed by other teachers are awarded grants to help them do so. 
Workshops, conferences and interschool visits bring teachers together and 
weave a powerful network. 

If we want teachers to be dynamic in the classroom, we need teacher 
trainers who are dynamic, knowledgeable, experienced and then we, including 
the colleges and universities, all need to work together to create a 
profession that is respected because of its importance. We want to attract 
able, committed people, not just because they're altruistic, but because 



education will provide them with the joys and rewards to which they aro 
entitled. We need to let people know the great pleasures of teaching. At 
each stage, young people have new lives — and we as teachers are giving them the 
knowledge and the help they need to make the most of those lives* 

Just as we nurture plants to grow and thrive, teachers have the 
opportunity to work with young people and watch interests emerge and a sense 
of responsibility develop. As a teacher at the end of the semester after the 
students have gone, you can close the door and say, "I have helped mold that 
group of students to be better people, to be better able to help themselves, 
and also to be able to work for society as a whole." I hope that in the future 
teachers can also say, "And I have done this without having to moonlight at 
three other jobs," ^ 
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STATEMENT OF MARY DILWORTH 
mC? TASK FORCE ON TEACHER TRAINING 
AND ASSESSMENT • 

Mr* Chairman and members of the Commission^ I 
AM Mary Dilworth member op the NAACP's Task Force 
on Teacher Training and Assessment and a Research 
/ Fellow with the Institute for the Study of Educa- 
t'ional Policy at Howard University in Washington, 
D.C. 

I am speaking on behalf of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
an organization founded by educators and scholars 
and one of the most successful reformist organiza- 
tions IN American history. Today, the NAACP has 

OVER 400,000 MEMBERS AND OPERATES THROUGH 1,800 
local BRANCHES, YOUTH COUNCILS AND COLLEGE CHAPTERS 
LOCATED IN 50 STATES, EUROPE AND THE SoUTH PACIFIC^ 
We APPRECIATE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY TODAY ON 
AN ISSUE WHICH IS OF VITAL AND CONTINUING CONCERN 
TO US. 

For 75 years the NAACP has diligently fought 
for educational excellence and equality. The 

present STATE OF TEACHER EDUCATION THREATENS BOTH 
of these CONCEP'iS. 
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' Excellence in teacher education is now defined 

BY TEST scores. MaTT^ERS OF EQUITY AND ACCESS NO 
LONGER HAVE A PLACE "IN THE EQUATION- ThE PUBLIC IS 
SEEMINGLY CONVINCED THAT ADMISSIONS AND CERTIFICATION 
TESTING OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS AND INSERVICE TESTING 
OF EXPERIENCED TEACHE{tS WILL CORRECT ALL PROBLEMS 
IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM' ThERE IS LITTLE 
CONSIDERATION FOR THE FACT THAT THIS IS AN EXTREMELY 
NARROW APPROACH TO AN ENORMOUS TASK- PRESENT 
STANDARDS WILL DEPRIVE AN ENTIRE SEGMENT OF THE 
POPULATION SPECIFICALLY BLACKS OF REPRESENTATION IH 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION AND IN THE LONG RUff^ILL 
HAVE A DEVASTATING IMPACT ON THE GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF THIS NATION* 

Competency TEST ING of teachers is a national 

PHENOMENA. MORE THAN HALF OF THE STATES ARE TESTING 
FOR CERTIFICATION PURPOSES AND MANY MORE PROPOSALS 
ARE BEING CONSIDERED' ThE CURRENT TESTING MOVEMENT 
BEGAN AND IS FLOURISHING IN THE SoUTH WHERE MOST 

ALL Black COLLEGES are located* It is interesting 

TO note that THESE SAME STATES ARE AMONG THOSE WITH 

the lowest teacher salaries and per pupil expenditures- 
They are also the states with the highest percentage 
of minority teachers- 
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This recent trend which allows competency 

TESTS TO BE USED AS THE SOLE CRITERION FOR ENTRY IN 
THE PROFESSION HAS ALREADY DEPLINISHED THE SUPPLY OF 

Black and other minority entrants. Although these 

STUDENTS HAVE GRADUATED FROM ACCREDITED COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES THEY HAVE BE|N UNABLE TO MEET NEW 
STATE TESTING REOU IREMENTS- FURTHERMORE, MANY 
STATES HAVE TIED STUDENT PASS RATES TO COLLEGE 
PROGRAM APPROVAL. .As A RESULT MANY PROGRAMS AT 
HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES ARE ON . PROBAT lONARY 

STATUS OR HAVE BEEN LOST- 

It IS PROJECTED THAT IF THE COMPETENCY TESTING 
MOVEMENT PERSISTS AT THE PRESENT RATE, MINORITY 
REPRESENTATION IN THE TEACHING FORCE WILL BE REDUCED 
FROM 12.5 TO 5 PERCENT BY 1990. ThE DATA SPEAKaFOR 

ifilEMsetves. 

In June of this year, only 32 percent of Black 

STUDENTS AND 09 PERCENT OF HISPANIC STUDENTS PASSED 
THE LICENSING EXAMINATION IN FLORIDA, WHILE 87 
PERCENT OF WHITE STUDENTS OUALIFIED- IN ALABAMA, 
ONLY 13 PERCENT OF BLACK CANDIDATES PASSED THE STATE 
TEST COMPARED TO 86 PERCENT OF WHITE STUDENTS- iN 

Georgia, 31 percent of Black students passed the 

EXAMINATION ON THE FIRST ATTEMPT BUT 87 PERCENT OF 
THE WHITE STUDENTS. SUCCEEDED. 
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In Louisiana, ,it is estimated that Black teachers 

REPRESENT ONLY 5 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL POOL OF NEW 
TEACHERS CERTIFIED BETWEEN 1978 AND 1982 WHILE 37 
PERCENT OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN ARE BlACK* BlACKS 
CONSTITUTE 47 PERCENT OF THE TEACHING FORCE WITH MORE 
THAN l5 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AND ARE APPROACHING RETIRE- 
MENT* 

Predicted National Teaching Examination (NTE) 

^AILURE rates FOR BlACK STUDENTS IN VIRGINIA INDICATE 

THAT APPROXIMATELY 56 PERCENT OF BlACK STUDENTS 

WILL FAIL THE COMMUNICATIONS SECTION, COMPARED TO 6 

PERCENT OF WHITE STUDENTS; 45 PERCENT WILL FAIL THE 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE PORTION; 36 PERCENT WILL FAIL THE 

PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE SECTIONS. OnLY 2 PERCENT 

OF WHITE STUDENTS ARE EXPECTED TO FAIL EITHER OF THESE 

SECTIONS. Even with this knowledge the le6Isl;ture 

CHOSE NOT TO MAKE ANY ADJUSTMENTS IN THE STANDARD- 

In Texas where students must pass an examination 

FOR ADMISSION TO AN EDUCATION PROGRAM, ONLY 16 PERCENT 

OF Blacks and 19 percent of Hispanics were able to ob- 
tain A PASSING SCORE. 

While there is no compelling evidence that high 

TEST scores make BETTER TEACHERS THE PRESENT STANDARD 
FOR ENTRY INTO THE PROFESSION REFLECTS THIS THINKING. 

Educators realize that good teaching requires more 

THAN THE MASTERY OF BASIC SKILLS MEASURED BY A PAPER AND 
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pencil testf although most states indicate that they 

consider additional factors when certifying teachers 
those factors do not carry the same terminal impact 

AS TEST FAILURE. FOR INSTANCE, A STUDENT WHO GRADUATES 
\FROM A TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM WITH A C MINUS AVERAGE 
AND FAIR STUDENT TEACHING PERFORMANCE MAY PASS THE CERTI" 
FICa[|ON EXAMINATION WITH FLYING COLORS AND THUS HAVE NO 
PROBLEMS IN EMPLOYMENT- HOWEVER, A STUDENT WHO GRADUATES 
WITH AN A AVERAGE AND WITH EXEMPLARY STUDENT TEACHING , 
PERFORMANCE WOULD BE BARRED FROM THE PROFESSION FOR LACK 
OF AN APPROPRIATE TEST SCORE* Wh ICH TEACHER WOULD YOU 
PREFER FOR YOUR CHILD? 

A TEACHER MUST POSSESS COMMUNICATION AND INTERPERSONAL 
SKILLS NECESSARY TO TRANSMIT KNOWLEDGE TO ALL STUDENTS- 
A GOOD TEACHER MUST APPRECIATE THE MULTICULTURAL NATURE 
OF THIS SOCIETY AND UNDERSTAND THE EXISTING DISPARITIES 
TO EDUCATE ALL CHILDREN EFFECTIVELY- AlL TEACHERS MUST 
BECOME SENSITIVE TO THESE ISSUES THROUGH TRAINING AND 
EXPERIENCE PROVIDED IN OUR NATION's SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES- 

Black schools and departments of education which always 

ADDRESSED THESE KEY ISSUES AND HAVE TRAINED MANY EX- 
CELLENT TEACHERS ARE NOW UNDER THE THREAT OF ELIMINATION- 

We must maintain a multiethnic teaching force- At 

PRESENT, THE MINORITY SCHOOL AGE POPULAflON IS INCREASING 
AT A GREATER RATE THAN THE MAJORITY POPULATION- BLACKS 
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and other ethnic students comprise more than 50 percent 
of the enrollment in 23 of the nation's 25 largest cities- 

At the SAME TIME BLACKS AS WELL AS OTHERS ARE DRIFTING 
AWAY FROM THE TEACHING PROFESSION AND THE FEW STUDENTS 
WHO ARE INTERESTED ARE DETERRED BY THE CERTIFICATION 
EXAMINATIONS- ThIS PROLEM IS NOT RELEGATED TO THE SOUTH- 
CALIFORNIA AND NeW YoRK are TWO STATES WITH RELATIVELY 
HIGH MINORITY STUDENT POPULAT IONS AND COMPARATIVELY LOW 
minority TEACHER REPRESENTATION- ThE MINORITY STUDENT 

enrollment in this country is 25-7.percent and growing-. 
The minority teaching population is 12-5 percent and 

DROPPING rapidly. We PERCEIVE THIS AS A CRISIS SITUA- 
TION- 

The NAACP has anlyzed this serious problem and is 
unalterabley opposed to any testing instrument^ no matter 
how chosen which will have the effect of eliminating 
Black teachers- 
Further: 

The NAACP vigorously opposes the use of 

TESTS AS A SINGLE CRITERION FOR CERTI- 
FICATION OR LICENSING IN THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION; 



The NAACP supports the use of a multi- 
methods APPROACH TO EVALUATE ALL ASPECTS 

OF teaching; and 



Finally, the NAACP resolves to develop 

A LEGAL STRATEGY FOR CHALLENGING THE 
ABUSE OF TEACHER COMPETENCY TESTS- 
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It is our feeling that an excellent system is an equit 

ABLE SYSTEM AND WE PETITION YOUR SUPPORT IN THIS CAUSE- 



Thank you. 
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MATTQNAL COMMISSION ON ETCELLEWCE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



Hew York University 
October 19f 1984 
Doran Cbrlstensen 
Deputy Director, NCATE 



THANK TORPOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO OFFER TESTIMONY TO THIS 
COMMISSION ON EXCELLENCE IN TEACHER EDUCATION. OF COURSE THERE 
HAS BEEN SO MUCH OPINIONATED CRITICISM OF THE SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHING THAT I EXPECT THE ADDITIONAL COMMENTS YOU HEAR FROM ME 
WILL NOT FURTHER CLOUD THE HORIZON OVERMUCH. 

FIRST OF ALL I WOULD LIKE TO^ CHALLENG E SOME OF THE C RIT^C 1^J1&. 

WITH WHICH WE ARE NOW SO FAMILIAR. THE ASSUMPTION THAT TTEACHERS 
AND SCHOOLS ARE BAD AND DECLINING FAST IS ONE THAT IS NOT BASED 
IN FACT BUT RATHER ON UNSUBSTANTIATED BIASES. THE EDUCATION MY 
CHILDREN HAVE RECEIVED, FOR EXAMPLE, IS SO SUPERIOR TO THAT WHICH 
I RECEIVED AS TO BE VIRTUALLY INCOMPARABLE. THEY READ MORE, HEAR 
MORE, SEE MORE, AND KNOW SO MUCH MORE THAN I DID AS TO MAKE ME 
ABSOLUTELY AMAZED. THE REASON: FIRST RATE TEACHERS. 

IT CAN ALSO BE ASSERTED THAT THE PROBLEMS THE SCHOOLS HAVE, OF 
WHICH THERE ARE MANY FOR SURE, ARE AFFECTED MAINLY BE SOCIAL/ 
POLITICAL/ECONOMIC FACTORS RATHER THAN BY PROFESSIONAL ONES. FOR 
EXAMPLE, THE SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IS A NATIONAL DISGRACE. _ 
RESEARCH INDICATING TEACHERS PRIMARY MOTIVATION TO BE FOR REASONS 
OF SERVICE AND ALTRUISM MUST INDEED BE ACCURATE. SALARIES, 
STATUS, AND CONDITIONS OF WORK ARE VERY SERIOUS DISINCiSNTIVES . 
ALSO AFFECTING THE SCHOOLS IN A MOST SERIOUS WAY ARE THE CHANGES 
THAT ARE OCCURRING IN THE AMERICAN FAMILY. BABIES HAVING BABIES 
CREATES A SUB-CULTURE IN SOME GROUPS THAT IS NOTHING SHORT OF 
EXPLOSIVE. 

THE CASE THAT TEACHER EDUCATION IS FAILING DESERVES SOME SERIOUS 
CHALLENGE AS WELL. IN MARKED CONTRAST TO THE NATURE OF THE 
TEACHER POPULATION OF THIRTY SHORT YEARS AGO, ALL TEACHERS NOW 
HAVE A MINIMUM OF A BACHELOR'S DEGREE; OVER 50% OF TEACHERS HOLD 
GRADUATE DEGREES; THE AMOUNT OF PRACTICAL, SCHOOL-BASED 
EXPERIENCE IN TEACHER EDUCATION HAS BEEN INCREASED GREATLY; AND 
THE RESULTS ARE TELLING. THE REPUTATION OF EDUCATION IN THE USA 
IS SO GREAT THAT BOTH DEVELOPIRG AND DEVELOPED COUNTRIES ARE 
MAKING SERIOUS EFFORTS TO EMULATE WHAT WE HAVE 

GIVEN ALL OP THAT, THERE ARE CAUTIONS FOR IMPROVING TEACHER 
EDCUATION THAT MIGHT BE CONSIDERED. I WOULD LIKE TO ADDRESS TWO. 

TEACHER PREPARATION COULD BENEFIT GREATLY FROM A BETTER FUSION, 
COORDINATION, IF YOU WILL, OF WAYS OF KNOWING WITH WAYS OF 
TEACHING. THE SUGGESTION THAT TEACHER EDUCATION MIGHT BEST BE 
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SEPARATED FROM THE LIBERAL ARTS (THE AbADEMICS THAT IS) AS IS 
IMPLIED IN MANY OF THE FIFTH YEAR TEACHER EDUCATION PROPOSALS, 
IGNORES SEVERAL IMPORTANT ISSUES. ONE IS THAT TEACHERS OFTEN 
ASSUME THE CURRICULAR AND PEDAGOGICAL NORMS OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 
FACULTY TO A DEGREE TH3SE NORMS CANNOT BE NEUTRALIZED BY EVEN THE 
MOST EFFECTIVE PEDAGOGICAL TRAINING. WE KNOW SO WELL THE PROBLEM 
OF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS TEACHING BY INTIMIDATION, SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEACHERS CAUGHT IN THE PRACTICE OF TEACHING WITH EXCESSIVE 
EMPHASIS UPON DETAIL, MUSIC EDUCATION DIMINISHED BY AN EMPHASIS 
ON ELITISM AND ENTERTAINMENT ORIENTATION, AND ENGLISH TEACHERS 
PREPARED WITH EXCESSIVE EMPHASIS IN LITERATURE AND UNABLE TO 
EFFECTIVELY PREPARE STUDENTS TO COMMUNICATE. I COULD 00 ON BUT 
THF. POTHT TR THAT THE-RA^mW^ OF TEACHING EMPLOYED BY LIBERAL 
ARTS FACULTY ARE NOT NECESSARILY GOOD FOR TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
NEED TO BE MODIFIED BY EFFECTIVE PEDAGOGY TRAINING. 

IN ADDITION, SUCH PLANS FOR DELAYING FORMAL TEACHER PREPARATION 
OFTEN IGNORE THE DOMAIN SPECIFIC NATURE OF MANY PEDAGOGICAL AND 
CURRICULAR STRATEGIES. IT SEEMS TO MAKE SENSE TO TRY TO MORE 
EFFLTTVELY TIE WAYS OF KNOWING (ACADEMIC FIELDS) WITH WAYS OF 
TEACH1..G (PEDAGOGY). TEACHERS NEED TO DEVELOP TEACHING 
STRATEGiiSS DURING THE TIME THEY STUDY VARIOUS SUBJECT MATTER. 
THE RECENT PRACTICES OF ENGAGING TEACHER EDUCATION STUDENTS IN 
PROFESSIONAL STUDY EARLIER IN THEIR COLLEGE CARREERS MAKES 
CONSIDERABLE SENSE AND SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 

THE SECOND ISSUE HAS TO DO WITH THE MATTER OF DEVELOPING 
KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE WORLD OF TEACHING. RECENT EXAMINATIONS OF 
THE RESULTS AND NATURE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH INDICATE THAT TOO 
OFTEN SUCH RESEARCH CONTRIBUTES NOTHING TO THE NEEDS OF TEACHERS 
AND FAILS TO INFORM TEACHER EDUCATION IN ANY MEANINGFUL WAI. 
PERHAPS THIS IS BECAUSE OUR PROFESSION HAS BEEN FORCED TO ADOPT 
RESEARCH AND REWARD PATTERNS OF THE UNIVERSITY THAT ARE SIMPLY 
NOT APPROPRIATE OR HELPFUL TO OUR PROFESSION. PERHAPS WE COULD 
CLEARLY INCREASE WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT TEACHING AND LEARNING IF WE 
WOULD ALLOW AND ENCOURAGE THE DEVELOPMENT OF A DIFFERENT PARADIGM 
OF RESEARCH. WE MIGHT EMPLOY A MORE HUMANISTIC APPROACH TO 
RESEARCH UTILIZING STRATEGIES SUCH AS THOSE FOUND IN ETHNOGRAPHIC 
STUDIES. THE UTILIZATION OF SOME OF THE STRICT CONVENTIONS FOUND 
IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE MAY NOT BE ALL THAT APPROPRIATE TO OUR 
DOMAIN OF PRACTICE. 

THESE TWO MODEST SUGGESTIONS COME OUT OF THE ASSUMPTION THAT 
TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES IS PROBABLY THE BEST THERE 
IS AND THE BEST THERE HAS EVER BEEN. IT IS NOT TO SAY, HOWEVER, 
THAT IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS ARE NOT NECESSARY NOR POSSIBLE - 
CLEARLY THEY ARE. BUT HE SHOULD NOT IGNORE NOR LOSE THE 
IMPORTANT GAINS THAT HAVE BEEN MADE SO FAR. THE QUALITY OF 
PROGRAMS HAS IMPROVED CONSIDERABLY. THE HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL 
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COUNCIL FOR ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION (NCATE) CLEARLY 
DEMONSTRATES THAT THE PROFESSION IS SERIOUS ABOUT PROFESSIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT AND IS WILLING TO INVEST TIME AND ENERGY IN THAT 
ENDEAVOR. OTHER QUALITY ASSURANCE MEASURES HAVE IMPROVED AS 
WELL. THE EVOLUTIONARY CHANGE WE HAVE OBSERVED OVER THE YEARS 
WILL PROBABLY SERVE THE NEEDS OF OUR CHILDREN BETTER THROUGH 
IMPROVED TEACHER PREPARATION THAN WILL ANY REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE. 

THANK YOU FOR THI.. OPPORTUNITY AND GOOD LUCK IN YOUR IMPORTANT 
EFFORT. 
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A RESPONSE TO THE EXCELLENCE REPORTS 
October 19, 1984 Hearings 
Robin Boucher, Ph.D. 

Thp nearly 30 national, state, and regional reports on the condition of education 
today, which were published in the past two years, in my opinion, do not illuminate the 
role which higher education must play in addressing the weaknesses of our total educational 
system' In the 9 most well-known reports, attention is directed primarily to the curricu- 
1am standards in teaching and learning, the need for federal support, how students can 
best prepare for college, and the need for improved school operations and instructional sys- 
tems. Scant attention is given to teachers' needs to grow professionally, particularly 
during thedt preparatory education. 

As Albert Shanker noted, at about the time that President Reagan was announcing his 
teacher-into-space move, the Rahd Corporation issued an outstanding report by Linda Darling- 
Hammond, -BEYOND THE COMMISSION 'REPORTS : THE COMING CRISIS IN TEACHING, the bottom line of 
this report being that none of the reforms being mandated or pushed has a chance of meaning 
"^Tiything if the least academically talented become the tenured teaching force for the next 
two generations. The reasons most often ci^ed for this awesoine possibility are two. 

First, as Darling-Hammond, points out, talented people won't come into a job that pays 
as poorly as teaching. Second, we can't hold teachers if we don't expect them to exercise 
mature judgment, i.e., to be professional. Darling-Hammond states that we need what the 
other professions have: rigorous entry requirements, supervised induction, autonomous per- 
formance, peer-defined standards of practice, and increased responsibility with increased 
competence. In ^rt, we need a restructured profession. 

Beyond pay increases and Darling-Hammond's conclusions, and implied by them, is a need 
for orofessional teacher preparation . In a survey of nearly 4,400 college-bound high school 
juni-oTTind^ni^rs across the country not only did about 35% indicate an ^"^^^f ^ 
inq but among those who weren't interested there was concern about professional advancement 
in teaching. ;^d among teachers who are disenchanted with their work lives most have ex- 
pressed a need for re cognition above salary, it has been found. 

Institutions of higher education must reform themselves in order to prepare profession- 
als in a professional way. It is acknowledged that these institutions are not contributing 
to refo^ as they exist. C. Emily Feistritzer, director of the National Center 
Information, concluded after a survey of all 50 state departments of education and 803 tea 
Cher-education programs, that the calibre of teacher training and 

time low. For example, more than half of the education programs surveyed do not require 
their students to pass a test upon completion of their training, no two states use the same 
certification criteria, and half of the states issue substandard, limited, or emergency tea- 
ching certificates to people who lack bachelor's degrees. 

It is my conclusion that institutions of higher education have gotten off the hook 
lately, particularly in the excellence reports. I've been a teacher in lower education, and 
I'm a professor in higher education with experience at four institutions, and I ve seen the 
...une problems at both levels. I've not chosen my education career ^obs because 
oxt.rnal benefits but because of the intrinsic rewards-the opportunity to '^^^^ 
,n children's lives and the opportunity to share my knowledge, skills, and attitudes with 
:,t h.rs as well as to learn more about my field through community involvement, 
teaching. At both levels of education I've felt a profound lack °^ P^°f "^^^"^^^^^^"i^f 
rr..ocj,.ition, lack of quality supervision and feedback, lack of treatment as an adult who can 
function maturely, and lack of concern and care about the quality of service. There has 
. "cVu-on a lack of cooperation, discouraged by sy.tem design. For example where - a t 
rhcr in a secondary special education program my teaching was never observed by my principal 
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in six years of teaching higher education courses my teaching has never been observed by 
faculty or admin i 5^ t raters . 

We have the knowledge base to prepaze teachers professionally, but, instead, we submit 
students to a smorgasbord of courses, programs that aie either not well integrated, lack 
mission-specific designs or are full of courses which are taught by adjunct faculty who have 
*\o commitment to the institution and who cannot provide continuity and facilitate integration 
of program content. We are not making a concerted effort to develop professionalism. We 
: have the opportunity to model professionalism for our sttPflents, and we have the opportunity 
to demonstrate through teaching how issues that occur in higher education classrooms parallel 
those in lower education classrooms, but few professors do this. Academic freedom should not 
be license to be unprofessional. 

5;or example, research shows that effective teachers use well-organized, well-prepared 
lessons., enabling them to move through instructional activities at a brisk pace. We have 
ample evidence that good teaching requires more tha.n mastery of a subject. Yet many profes- 
sors who 'teach preservice educatio^courses have no course outlines, use no evaluative 
r-'^ri'iures as their courses proceed, and do not involve students in collaborative learning so 
that they can learn how to relate to and work with others professionally and cooperatively. 

In some higher education classrooms, C. Ronald Christensen told a recent colloquium on 
teaching techniques at the Harvard Business School, students are so stifled by their instruc- 
tors that they display "all the active involvement of robots in heat." Used effectively at 
the Har\^ard Business School to teach is the "case method," for which students use problems 
endountered by practitioners in the field as the basis for exploring ideas and issues in the 
curriculum. Used, I think effectively, at NYU's School of Education, Health, Nursing, and 
Arts Professions, by me and another professor, is a method by which students learn collabora- 
tively the content appropriate to their professions. They are part of the goal-setting pro- 
cess, and using predictable stages of group development the professional content is infused 
and discussed as it parallels issues that occur in the field. In this process, the students 
get "fired up" by the issues they are directly experiencing in order to relate to professional 
content. 

Research also shows that effective schools have staffs that set goals and devise speci- 
fic plans toward reaching them. This happens rarely in teacher preparation programs. Stu- 
dents complain repeatedly that they have no idea what their professors want from them or 
what their professors are trying to get across to them. It is even rarer to find a professor 
who solicits learning goals from the students. 

In sum, it is my belief that excellence in our educational system cannot be achieved 
without the cooperation of institutions of higher education that are involved in teacher 
preparation. Furthermore, these institutions must be recast to encourage and reward the 
p rofes sional performances of their faculty, and these institutions must demand that student^ 
be prepared to be professionals who expect recognition, collaborative learning, quality 
supervision, and all the help they can get to be active professionals i*n their school systems. 
An army of new teachers who show up across the country for their first day of teaching, be- 
having as professionals, will force the old treatment and responses to die; they will expect, 
arifl t'lKur behaviors will demand, that they be treated as professionals. 




I dedicate this statement to National Higher Education VJeek, October 13-20. 
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REMARKS AT HEARING HELD BY AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

October 19, 1984 I 
Leonard S. Blackman, Acting Dean 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
**************************************************************** 

The recent spate of reports that have evaluated the state of American 
education and found it wanting has stirred up the winds of educational 
reform. This is not the first time that the classrooms of this country 
have been perceived to be in crisis nor, if history teaches us anything, 
is it likely to be the last. Inevitably, reform movements tend to sweep 
aside the widely held wisdom that defines and gives momentum to the 
educational enterprise. This ultimately creates a vacuum that is soon 
filled by a series of new educational models, as well as old ones that 
have been waiting impatiently in the wings, that will compete to form 
the infra-structure supporting a new generation of school practice. 

It can not be the purpose of this brief presentation to even begin 
to review and analyze the several educational -reform models that have 
been proposed. It is the purpose of these comments, hTJwever, to suggest 
that these reforms, whatever direction they may ultimately take, can not 
rise above the quality of teachers who will be asked to implement them. 
IlluBtrative of this principle is that recent dramatic advances in 
scientific theory and medical technology would be irrelevant to improved 
patient care in the face of practitioner incompetence. Similarly, in 
education, recent Important advances in theory and technology will 
Impact student performance only if they are in the minds and hands of 
well-trained, effective teachers* 

Where are such teachers now? And, how do we select and train those 
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highly motivated and Intelligent young people who aspire to a career not 
just in education, but in education that is caring, infused with important 
values, aesthetically sensitive, technologically sophisticated, and 
' consistently effective in producing those cognitive and behavioral 
outcomes that the schools have traditionally promised to all children 
Irrespective of social class, race, cultural origin, gender, or handicapping 

✓ 

condition. 

With respect to effective teachers currently in the profession, I 
would submit that they are wejl-known to themselves, their colleagues, 
their supervisors, and most importantly, to the young people whom they 
teach. We too often act in ways to insure that these special ability 
•people (will not be recognized financially and will not be honored by the 
professional and public acclaim to which their high level of skills and 
commitment richly entitles them. We seem to have adopted a professional 
posture that supports the concept of a common denominator adequacy for 
all teachers and an enforced anonymity for those who could act as Models 
for others and as the linchpins around which any educational reforms 
* must be built. We have frustrated and neglected good teachers but 
they are there, we know them, and they wait to be released from the 
timidity of their own profession and the neglect of a public that does 
not yet fully understand the magnitude of our educational crisis and the 
role that the highly trained, appropriately recognized, and unfettered 
teacher can play in improving education. 

In order to keep experienced and effective teachers, and to attract 
high quality young people to the profession, teachers need higher status 
and more money. It is not necessary to repeat here the contrast between 
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educators and the other major service professions in our society, physicians 
and la,.jers, in terms of status and pay. When compared to physicians 
and 'lawyers, educators fall off the bottom of the status and financial 
reward scale. Yet, status and pay cannot be simply awarded; they \ust 
be earned. Public awareness of the careful selection of teacher trainees 
as well as the length, comprehensiveness, and rigor of their training 
must be elevated. This can be accomplished not by "jaw-boning" but by 
instituting changes in teacher education programs that increasingly 
award certification only to those who have completed training to the 
Master's degree at an institution with high professional standards- This 
graduate training should rest on the solid foundation of a liberal arts 
undergraduate program in which the student has concer t* d in one of 
the major disciplines. ' . 

Professional status comes not only from the public recognition of 
the rigor, solemnity, and approjprlateness of training required, but also 
the high level of skill and commitment necessary to functiovi on the job. 
Good teaching requires not only the day-to-day interface with children 
for the purpose of prpviding quality instruction but it also involves 
'assuming leadership roles in the school and community. Good teaching 
means participating in curriculum development and innovations in pedagogy. 
Good teaching means accepting, leadership roles in school improvement and 
public information projects designed to keep parents and others informed 
of changes in school objectives and practices. Good teaching requires 
involvement in setting standards for quality control in school practices 
and awarding tenure to fellow professionals. Good teaching means serving , 
as mentor and model to new teachers entering the system. Good teaching 
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means continuing profeaslonal self-development to keep abreast of new 
developments and to keep others Informed of Innovations In the field. 
Good teaching means participating In educational research not merely for 
selecting children as^ subjects, but as sources of authority In guldln^ 
the direction and Implementation of needed research. 

Good teacher training Institutions, In support of those roles, will 
train their students to base their teaching on the best information that 
good theory, research, and well-supervised practlcum experiences have to 

y 

offer. Educators agree that there is much more known about how to teach 
than is actually applied in the classroom. It has been estimated that 
the lag time from research finding to classroom dissemination is typically 
about twenty-five- years. This can not continue. The educating profession 
must be as responsive to new information as Industry, the military, 6r 

» 

other facets of our society. 

The effective teacher is trained to operate within an inquiry mode. 
Learning is not facilitated by the wooden and uniform application of 
established curricula and time-honored "methods to all children. Learning 
is facilitated by the creative and inquiring teacher who uses all the 
research and experlentally based Information at his or her disposal to 
make deliberate and defensible decisions about how best to select curriculum 
and adapt methods so as to be congruent with the unique needs and capacities 
of particular children. The recent thrust towards integrating special 
needs children into regular classes under the provisions of PL9A-1A2, 
the Education of All Handicapped Children Act, has rendered the inquiry 
and individualized approach to planning and teaching not only desirable 
but mandatory. 
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Finally, the teacher training institution, in its support of excellent 
teaching, will be continuously involved in monitoring program outcomes 
for the purpose of establishing a data base on which future program 
decisions can be made. At Teachers College, Columbia University, for 
example, we are beginning the process of evaluating the quality of 
teacher preparation received by our studants. This evaluation will 
include the perspectives of the students themselves, their employers ,in 
the school districts, and experts in the field. Based on this information, 
we can make more rational and experience-based decisions about needed 
changes in our degree programs. Also, given that these programs are 
necessarily constrained by limits of time, money, and the current state 
of knowledge in the. field, ye can begin to develop a systematic continuing 
education agenda that recognizes explicitly what we have always known; 
professional education is a .career-long activity. 

In brief, it is the premise of this presentation that genuine and 
long-lasting educational reform can only occur in the context of the 
availability of professional teachers who are rigorously selected, well- 
trained, and recognized for the importance of the work that they do and 
for the qui'.lity and commitment with which that work is done. 
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My na»e i. Hugh P.tri. ani I .« Profes.or of Eduction .nd Bean 
of the Faculty of Educational Studie. at the State Uniyer.ity '.f He- 
York at .uff.lo. I a. .ubnitting a detailed .et of comment, regarding 
educational reform and teacher education for your consideration. 
However. I «i.b to u.e my time today to focu. on one criMcal i.aue and 
.ev.ral implication, of that i..ue - the role of the liberal art. in 
teacher education. In thi. regard I .peak both a. an academic vho.e 
own doctoral .tudy wa. in th, liberal art. di.cipline of philo.ophy 
and a. a dean of education who.e intere.t. and re.pon. ibi 1 it ie . lie in 
providing the beat teacher education po..ible. i 

I am totally convinced that one of the mo.t important' reform, 
needed in teacher education lie. in the contribution of the liberal 
art.. 1 am al.o totally convinced that the contribution cannot be 
limited to the popular notion that pro,.pective teacher, mu.t have more 
"content" knowledge or an academic major in the field in which they 
teach, although I would .upport both of the.e notion.. 

Having .et my.elt firmly in favor of the liberal art.' contribu- 
tion to teacher education. I mu.t ha. ten to add that 1 am unalterably 
opposed to the notion currently being implemented in Kew .er.ey that 
all one need. i. a liberal art. degree and .ome minimal .chool-ba.ed 
clinical practice. In short. I am in favor of pedagogy, a pedagogy 
which ha. only recently begun to be .upported by .olid re.earch and 
knowledge. We really have learned what make, a good teacher and now 
we „6.t implement this knowledge in our teacher preparation program.. 

„y the.i. is that what we have learned about good teaching point, 
the direction to a contribution of the liberal art. to teacher 
preparation that goe. far beyond the .imple notion of content. 
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X..ee.. I .ub.it t..e U.r. i. . co^peUin. c.e that t*e a.«.l .rt. 
.„.t contribute to ped.go„ it.elf. .nd even th.t «c.t cften- 
criticired p.rt of ped.gog> -- the method, cour.e. 

I h.lieve th.t. properly under.tood. the contribution of the 
UK.r.l .rt. to te.ch.r eduction «u.t be both perv..ive end 
integrative, x .h.' . elaborate on four area, of contribution - ba..c 
■ .Vil 1.. higher order .Ul 1. .uch a. problem-.olving and decia.on 
m.Ung. traditional content area, and method, of teaching. 
BASIC SKILLS 

.very te.cher need. to . harpen and refine theha.ic.UU. nd 
Vno.ledge ac,nired in high .chool. At a minimum thi. .honld include 
.he effective communication ..ill. of reading, writing. .pe.Ung and 
nnder.tanding the media; the ability to handle arithmetic, algebraic, 
.tati.tic.l. and .ome computing operation.; and an ihform.l 
.cnaintance with the .ethod. and re.ult. of the natural and .oc.al 
.cience. and of technology a. the.e will affact the complex world of 

This area of the curriculum ha. typically 
the twenty-fir. t century. This area 

heen the province of the liberal art. and renewed attention to vt i. 
„,uired. Xn .hort. if .ohnny'. teacher i. to be able to write a 

, ..ntence it i. the re.pon.ibi 1 ity of the Engl i.h Depart- 
grammatical sentence, i«. ^ 

aent. not the college of education. 
HIGHER ORDER SKILLS 

~:^ne of the re.ult. of the recent research on effective teaching 

.nd highly adaptive professional. It is simply not possible to m.Ue 

»,««incv to be conducted sccording to strict 
teaching into a technology to De c 

. ..Kor willy-nilly, makes dozens of critical 
formulas. Every teacher, viny ni y, 

a. • - ^..T>r-i rulum content choices, 
decision, every day regarding motivation, curriculum 
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U.tr.ction.l .tr.tegie.. .e,»..cing. crga.i»tic.al re.ource.. 

te.ti.g .no the liVe. In order to do the.e thing., the te.cher nn.t 

he .hie to formulate and .olve prohle».; know th. point and purpo... 

philo.ophicall,. hi.torically. and .ocially. of the teaching profe.- 
.ion; he .en.itive to the tremendou.ly important ethical and .oc.al 
re.pon.ihility of .haping young children', live.; and he able to 
reflect critic.ll, .nd purpo.efully on the myri.d practice, of 
teaching. The., higher order ..ill. have typically heen^within the 
province of the liberal art., hut they mu.t al.o he focu.aed on the 
„„ble». of .chooling. A part of thi.' focu..ing u.ually occur, in 
cour.e. in the foundation, of education, hut the liberal art. »u.t 
.1.0 he involved. Joint cour.e.. inter H.cip I in.ry project., and 

J ^« Ko .leveloped by liberal airts and 
integrative experiences need to be developea y 

education faculty. 

CONTENT ■ , ' 

Teacher, mu.t. of cour.e. .no- what the, are to teach and at a 
Oeeper level than merely the content of the cour.e. the, -ill teach. 
r.no-ing a di.cipline -ell provide, the re.ervoir to adapt to the 
inevitable, if unexpected. cla..room contingencie.. A typical academic 
„.5or i. ea.ential in thi. regard, but mo.t major, are not enough, 
prospective teacher, mu.t al.o .no- the logical .tructure of the ■ 

mental concept., the method, of di.covery and validation, the major 
ending, and theorie.. and ho. they all fit together. Only in thi. 

can teacher, ma.e intelligent choice, of ho- to induct young 
people into the.e field.. Cour.e. in the .tructure of a di.cipline 
.re too .eldom found and yet are a critical part of op t im. I t e acher 
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preparat ion • 

Avordmust also be said about the content of elementary educa- 
tion. Elementary school teachers do not deal with the typical 
"academic" subject, but with reading, writing (even penmanship) 
counting, arithmetic, social studies. W.ledge of the world (not 
science, per se) and the liVe. It is. therefore, very difficult to 
see what content could comprise elementary education. However. I 
would urge that with a bit of imagination we could construct rigorous 
and useful academic majors which would be appropriate for elementary 
teachers. A major in child and developmental psychology could be used 
if it'included child development, exceptional education, counseling, 
tests and measurements., learning theory and the like. Another poten- 
tial major might be called communication and language arts and would 
include such things as composition, the psychology of reading, appli^ 
linguistics, structure of language, and media studies. These would, 
however, be liberal arts majors. 
METHODS OF TEACHING 

Ideally ^'methods" courses should be the most intellectually 
challenging and exciting part of the teacher education curriculum. 
Too often., they are nothing but "bags of tricks" or anecdotal 
reflections. The question is not whether students will learn how to 
teach but rather how they will learn how to teach, for even if we 
eliminated methods courses, students would revert back to how they wer 
taught, pick up hints in the teachers lounge, or perhaps just read the 

textbook out loud. 

The challenge is to make of methods course what they could and 
should be. We must take what has been learned in the content area, 
including the structure of that content area, the principles of child 
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including the structure of that content area, the principles of child 
development and learning theory, and put this together to devise 
instructional strategies that fit the ever-changing circumstances of 
the classroom. The teacher must draw upon the higher order skill, of 
problem-solving and critical thinking to decide when and how certain 
aspects of the discipline should be presented to students, with certain 
needs, motivation, and previous background. Teachers must be brought 
to reflect on and critically evaluate their teaching performance. Why 
did this work? would such and such a strategy have been better suited 
to get at that concept. Can these students grasp the point of this 
lesson without first undo.rstanding that? Frankly, I can think of no 
more potentially exciting experience than to have a content area 
professor, an education professor in that area, a master cooperating 
teacher, and a group of student teachers sit down and critically 
analyze, evaluate, and improve real practice teaching. 

The logical structure of a content area is not necessarily the 
best pedagogical structure as the problems with "new math" taught us. 
But methods courses should deal with the interaction of the logical 
structure derived from the disciplinary experts in the liberal ,*rts 
and the pedagogical structure derived from the experts in education. 
Thus, the liberal arts can and must contribute to methods of teaching 

if ve are ever to improve it. 

In summary, the liberal arts are critical to teacher education, 
not o .ly in providing the content to be taught, but also in helping 
determine when to teach it. why we should teach it, and even, in part, 
how to teach it. Thank you. 
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Kllv^LI V iz.D 

Dr. Robert A. Burnham I 

Dean GCV U , 1QQ/ 

School of Education, Health, /' " '^0^ 

Nursing and Arts Professions I OFFICE^ uF 

Hevi York University THE DFAN 

Washington Square, NY 10003 ; 

Dear Dean Burnham: . j 

Thank you for your letter of September 21 inviting me to 
appear before the National Commission on Excellence in Teacher 
Education. J already am committed on October 19 to make a 
presentation at the President's Symposium at Gramblmg , University 
in Louisiana and therefore vrill be unable to testify at your 
hearing. I ^ 

If I could have testified oh October 19, I would jhave 
expressed the following views: j 

"In the remaining period of reduced demand for I 
new teachers, last coming to a close, we still 
have an opportunity to restructure teacher fducation. 
I would, urge that Congress encourage this reform by 
establishing high-quality teacher preparation and 
in-service education as a matter of national concern 
and priority as it reauthorizes the Higher Education 
Act this year. . ^ 

/ recommend that teacher trathing be restructured so' 
that the primary focus of pre-service teacher education 
be an extended apprenticeship with high performance 
standards and very practical on-the-job instruction 
in how to organize a course, manage a classroom and 
involve students in their own learning. Supervising 
teachers responsible for this on-the-job learning should 
be selected for their mastery of teaching and be paid 
significantly for this added service. The rest of what 
is presently teacher preparation — philosophy, 
methods, human development, psychology — should come 
as part of a master's degree program to ^ be completed 
within five years of graduation and entry into the 
teaching profession. 
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A beginning teacher is concerned with survival. 
Undergraduate teacher preparation should develop 
pedagogical skills basic to this survival. Having 
gained classroom experience, the teacher has a 
real'life context in which to more realistically 
consider methods of instruction, philosophical 
principles, and the effect of child development 
on learning. 

*-This shift in what is taught before' certification / 
and soon after should lead to a program of continuing 
professional education for teachers. One of the most 
successful experiments of the 1970s was the so-called 
teacher center. I believe such centers have, great 
potential for supporting the goal of educational reform 
on a continuing basis. They were professional centers 
in that teachers had the key role in determining their 
direction. They focused on very practical concerns of 
instruction on a day-to-day basis and were readily 
accessible to teachers. This combination —- from 
practicum to professional education to ongoing 
instructional problem solving — provides a continuum 
of teacher development that is relevant to the primary 
goal of improving student achievement." 

I wish you and your distinguished colleagues on the 
Commission the best of success with your important mission. 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON EXCELLENCE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, OCTOBER 19, 1984 

Presented by: Francis X. Sutman, Dean 
Peter Sammartino College of Education 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Teaneck/ N.J. 07666 



A CASE 




Y FOR QUALITY CONTROL 



This very urgent and essential Commission has heard both 
formal and informal presentations dedicated to the improvement 
of the training and the education of teachers for the nation's 
schools.. I would assume that rthese presentations generally 
have emphasized such concerns as the place of the teaching of 
reading and math and the exten : and placement of field work in 
teacher training programs: coicerns which are related to 
prioritizing or ordering the experiences (or components) to be 
included in teacher training and teacher education programs. 
This prioritization is essentis-l and continues because not, 

enough time exis1^ in present lieacher training/education programs 

■ 

to incorporate all of the expediences we, as professionals, 
believe are eslential. . (/ 

Because it is not possible to consider a whole spectrum of 
concerns, I have chosen in my presentation to emphasize four 
principles tfiat relate more to. control of the quality of the 
experiences in teacher education training programs. I propose 
to you that only if serious attention is given to these principles, 
related to quality, will your recommendations result in accomplishing 
more than "rearranging the deck chairs on the Titanic!" 
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I will consider each of these principles in the format 
of a response to a question: 

The first of these questions relates to placement of blame. 
Should recently trained/educated teachers receive major blame 
for the present apparent poor condition of teaching in our 

schop;!,?;? 

• jR'^xient literature clearly indicates that most 
; . dr-'tlie emphasis related to improving teacher 
■certification programs is being placed on the 
nature and quality of the training of our beginning 
teachers, with little concern for the effect that 
the longer-term teachers have on the overall 
condition of teaching in the schools (see, for 
example, most of the articles in the October 1984 
issue of Kappan ) > Yet data indicates that beginning 
teachers are not responsible for the poor quality 
of teachinfe. Substantial numbers of newer teachers 
of high academic oualitv rated high in terms of 
teaching competence, for some years now, have been 
leaving the profession within the first few years. 
More often those teachers of lesser quality, on 
both counts, stay on and on. This fact indicates 
that while we certainly must continue to revise and 
improve training and education programs for our 
pre-service teachers, the recommendations of this 
Commission must place greater emphasis on mechanisms 
to entice persons of academic quality and high 
potential for quality teaching to enter quality 
training programs, and once on board to remain teaching. 

The corollary is that the Commission must make 
strong, yet realistic, recommendations related to 
the re.iuvenation or the elimination from the 
teaching profession of incompetent, burned-out 
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(at the very least below average) teachers. 
Merit pay and master teacher bonuses, built upon 
the present system will not keep good teachers; or 
weed out those who are less competent. Perhaps 
requiring teachers who are judged to be 
insufficient through evaluation by students and 
key selected administrators, to return to 
appropriate quality university studyfor 
some period of time only being readmitted into 
teaching upon the recommendation pf a 
panel of carefully selected professional judges, 
would begin tp abate this problem. Those deemed 
qualified to return to the :lassroora should receive 
significant salary increases. 

My second question is^ directly related to the so-called liberal 
arts component of teacher education. 

Do professors of liberal arts, and of the other non-teac her 
education professional areas within our colleges and universities, 
bear responsibility for the quality of teachers at the school 
level? 

We all know the answer to this question is yes! 
Yet the professional literature, over the past 
35 years, does not acknowledge this fact. Since 
approximately 70 to 75 percent of the "academic 
experience" of teachers is the responsibility of 
the "liberal arts" academicians, the Commission 
should propose severe action to be taken by state 
governing agencies to better assure quality 
teaching of the liberal arts. To continue the 
trend of increasing the proportion and number of 
"non-education" courses in both pre- and in-service 
education programs, without consideration for the 
quality of teaching in this area is simply 
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ueveloping standards or requirements that^ defeat 
their stated purposes. I propose that this 
Commission call for the certification of those 
who are responsible for teaching the., -academic 
disciplines to pre-service and in-service teachers. 

The third and fourth questions ^are concerned with contrdlling 
the quality of our educational leaders. 

Question three relates, to the education of "teacher-trainers." 

Is the quality of the advanced professional education of teacher 

trainers" adequate and of quality? 

The answer to this question is essential, for we 
must assume that there is a high correlation 
l?etween these advanced level experiences and 
the quality of training programs for pre- and 
in-service teachers. 

At present^ many academic "institutions offering 

.graduate-level education programs budget across 

the. board for all education programs. More often 

than not, similar generation/productivity figures 

are used as a basis for determining all faculty 

commitments. This leads to the common practice 

of conducting large lecture sections as part of 

doctoral-level education programs, and to the 

unconchinable practice of graduate faculty advising 

as many as 50 to 100 doctoral students, even those ^ 

involved in research-dissertation efforts! 

The Comms 'on,' I believe, has an obligation to 
recommend strict standards for this advanced level 
of study, including budget ratios and standards 
of accountability for the graduate faculty who 
have responsibility for educating the teacher- 
trainers. 
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These Commission recomimendations should lead to . 
standards to be adopted by appropriate accrediting 
agencies. 

Tho final, two-related questions concern the selection, education, 

and training of school administrators. ' 

Does excessive Inbreellng exist among present school administrators? 

) 

And, what should, the education of these administrators emphasize? 

Answers to these related questions are most important since the 

administrators of our schools "set the tone" for instruction and, 

in the end, foster the conditions that determine whether quality 
teachers will stay or leave. 

There is. excessive inbreeding amoung this group. 
Data indicate that most school administrators 
come from a few areas of teaching, and they have 
no experience beyond the school environment. Once 
certified, they either remain in a single district, 
or they -^ove from district to district within a 
very limited geographic area, I propose that the 
Commission recommend no person be certified as a 
school administrator without at least 3 years of 
teaching and 5 years of industrial/business 
experience. I also recommend th^t guidelines be 
developed for schoQl districts that include the 
advisiability and even the advantages of g'oing out 
of state for new and replacement school administrators. 

In this limited period it is not possible to outline' 
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an entire certification program for administrators. 
Therefore, I will propose only a few principles 
that sh ,uld underly all certification programs for 
this essential group: 

Administrators must be trained to recognize 

.J 

and support quality teaching; teaching that 
reflects the use of appropriate strategies 
to meet appropriate ob.iectives . They must 
be trained to move school districts toward 
« a managerial approach to education. They 

must be trained to act upon the fact that 
development of and the support of quality 
teaching is first priority in the spectrum 
of professional activities. The paperwork 
of budgets, state reports, etc., though 
essential, must take second or third place. 
And they must show experience and skill in 
working effectively directly with teachers 
and students. 

Recommendations made by this Commission 
related to training school administrators 
should require that each state certification 
agency scrutinize such certification programs 
to make certain that they are appropriately 
budgeted for and are designed toward, at the 
very least, meeting the above. 

I wish to leave this Commission with a final thought, 
that emphasizes the necessity for the Commission to deal 
with essential and controlling issues. The thought 
should lead to the conclusion that for many years now we 
may have been dealing with at least some of the wrong issues 
in an attempt to improve the quality of teacher education. 
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Some forty years ago, a movement began within state agencies 
to reorganize institutions dedicated specifically for the 
preparation of teachers. It was deemed that placing such 
programs within the context of the multipurpose campus would 
lead to the preparation of better prepared teachers. Today 
there are few, single purpose teachers colleges; yet before us . 
is a National Commission deliberating on how to bring excellence 
to the teaching profession. This condition or situation seems 
to indicate that the singly-directed institutional approach to 
teacher education was not a major cause for poorly prepared 
teachers. I propose to the Commission that considering how 
teacher education programs are organized and the relative 
priorities bf the program components should not be considered in 
isolation. It is more important for the Commission to seek and 
propose means to assure that greater numbers of reasonably 
academically able individuals enter the profession and then 
to propose meais to better assure that their training and their 
educational experiences are of the highest quality. 
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TEACHING AS A PERFORMING ART 

ff 

To sc? clearly the solutions to the problems facing teacher 
education today, we must take a - look at education, and 
particularly the role of teacher, from new and different 
viewpoints. 

I would like to su9\jC;, u that one of the most productive 
reframings is this to teach is to perform, and to teach 
successfully is to perform successfully. 

J' 

What is it that makes us admire the quarterback who calls 
and then executes .a 50 yard touchdown pass to win the game 
under the pressure of the last few seconds? 

How is it that we can lose track of time and space while we 
watch a cast of actors and actresses turn a mere stage into 
an unforgettable visual and emotional experience? 

What is it about the stirring sounds of an orchestra that 
catches hold of our emotions and simply thrills us? 

In ev^ry per for r 3 nee, in every field, whether it be the 
trial lawyer defending a client, an athlete competing to win 
the laurels, a doctor performing a delicate lifesaving 
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operation, a grpup of jazz musicians improvising a unique 
combination of sounds — in every case of a successful 
performance, we are aware, we focus on, we feel good about 
the effects, the results, the content of their performance. 

When the performance is not successful, we become painfully 
aware of the technique, or rather the lack of technique. We 
have probably all seen the football player that fumbles the 
ball; we've all heard the singer who was just a little 
off-key; we have all heard about the unskilled y^'ummation of 
an unsuccessful lawyer or the lack of skill of an 
unsuccessful surgeon. In each and every case, since we are 
denied the o-ffects, the results, the content of their 
performance, we become aware of the techniques - the skills 
and stratcjaies, if you will — that are used in the 
performance. 

AS a performer, when d teacher is successful, we can see, 
hear and feel the positive results. Students can recall 
facts and figures that we consider important to remember. 

They can demonstrate understafiding of concepts that are 

/ 

taught and use those concepts to create and evaluate. In 
r)^her words we can observe the results - the effects - the 
content that is taught. It is in the area of content 
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preparation that colleges and universities have 
traditionally excelled/ 

When we fail to observe the effects of successful teaching 
in our students^ we examine the technique of the teachers to 
to uncover the source of the problem. And it is in this 
area, the techniques of teaching ^ that colleges and 
universities can take the most important steps ,.to improve 
education today. 

Just as the finest actors, athletes, lawyers, doctors, 
performers of all kinds, have trained to the point that 
their skills' and strategies are invisible - internalized and 
totally reflexive, so also must teacher education provide 
the performing teacher with the opportunity and the 
resources to develop internalized and reflexive skills for 
success. 

The fundamental solution to improve teacher education must 
involve the training of successful performance. Let me be 
specific about what this should involve. 

1, The training for successful performance should begin with 
the teacher educator who must be a credible role model for 
teachers. Research clearly shows that modeling is a critical 
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step in all successful training. Modeling successfuL 
teaching practices is a great opportunity for growth for 
teacher education. 

•2. The most logical place to enhance teacher performance is 
in the schools that they work in, day in and day out. Using 
'"aemonstration lessons, hands-on, practice, problem-solving 
seminars, and coaching practices, teacher educators can 
model and teachers can develop the proficiencies for success 
that have benn identified by ed; ..tional research. In this 
way a positive bridge cai^n^^^be^ between educational 

theory and teaching practice. ^ 

3. The .time for distributing blame concerning teacher 
deficiencies is over. Teacher educators must take the 
responsibility and the lead for producing quality teachers 
and quality teaching. Practices that have proven 

r 

unsuccessful in the past must be replaced by practices that 
have proven their merit. 

4. The deregulation of teacher education will help teacher 
educators provide for and deliver the competent teachers 
that our schools need. In this way the individual school 
setting and the competent judgement of the successful 
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teacher educator will produce the caliber of teachers 
required in the local schools. 

5. Teacher education courses, seminars, and demonstrations 
need to modf-l successful performance practices. They should 
be evaluated according to content, instructor effectiveness 
and the benefits they provide to the performing teacher. For 
more than two decades, business and industry have relied on 
the fact that the results of training can be observed and 
indeed measured. 

6. Teacher educators should have a starting salary near what 
is now the top of the K-12 pay scale, no lower them $30,000 
per year. Consider the following: 

a. Engineering instructors begin at $40,000. 

b. Tea-:her educators can start at $12, 000 even with a PhD. 

c. I have to pay an employee $12,000 per year just to run a 
copy mjchine. 

What K-12 teacher would move from the top of the salary 
scale to the bottom of the teacher educator pay scale? 

7. The focus of successful performance training should be on 
those proficiencies that have been identified as having the 
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lowest effort/cost risk and the greatest benefits for 
improving classroom management, qtudent time-on-task, and 
instructional effectiveness. There are approximately 60 
protocols that have been proven to achieve these goals. 

8. All financial resources allocated to teacher education - 
the tuitions of the teachers trained and the ETE's made 
available - should go to the education departments to 
produce successful teachers. 

9. Teacher education sh&dld be carefully orchestrated to 
match the dignity, decorum and amenities of executive 
training in business and industry. When we show teachers by 
our actions that we respect their importance, they will 
respond positively to our investment., 

I believe that these 9 points are essential to produce the 
successful performances that we need to see in teacher 
education, and in the classroom. I also believe that these 
essentials will cost less than the present system IF: 

1. The training of new teachers includes a one-year 
internship during which time they would substitute for one 
week periods in 30 different classrooms during the school 
year. Provided that there is a short training period to 
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begin with and a positive coachin'T element all through this 
period, the reidult will be a superior classroom- tested 
teacher v;hose success can virtually be guaranteed. As an 
additional benefit, teachers released for the ^ne week 
periods can take advantage of additional retraining 
opportunities . 

2. We pool all the financial resources available to produce 
successful performance in the classroom - state, 
university, and school district. 

3. We can save money through higher teacher attendance, 
higher rates of student attendance, decreased vandalism, and 
more successful placement of students in the workforce. 

Elegant successful teaching has been defined. I guarantee 
that it can be modeled, observed, trained, coached, 
internalized, and documented. Done correctly, I guarantee 
that teachers will love it. And that they will love you for 
it. 

Now is the time when all of las who are dedicated to 

1 

producing the successful teachers in the classroom need to 
work smarter. There can be no doubt that the public eye is 
sharply focused on us. We must see what educational research 
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is telling us. We must learn from the successes evident in 
the training practices of business and industry. We must 
together use our common and collective sense to do what must 
be done. 

We must all find the courage to make the changes needed in 

teacher education to restore the honor and the dignity to 

! 

the most important job in our country. 
Thank you. 
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Joe iiasjens.t?|b. is the author/designer of Project T.E.A.C.H., 
P.R.I.D..E., and TEACHING through LEARNING CHANNELS, 



advertised in Education Week and Kappan Magazine. His group, 
Performance Learning Systems, has spent a quarter million 
hours in research, design, and field testing these 
traini-ng designs. These courses are sponsored by 52 
universities and 24 state and provincial teacher 
organizations, training more than 20,000 teachers last year. 
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9rhfP DCVCLOPMCNT 



DISCOVERING THE MAGIC 
OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

WhJi/, arc iho ;njjor coinjxmciiis of sutf 
do>clopm4Jnt .' Art \*\: ui PLS h.istf hccn pul^ullli{ the in- 
depth Jn^^^e•r ii) this queMinii mpcc WA. my Jt(cn(u»n 
vkjs drjwn U) GcorgCii Mohliiuni Spjrks article, 
"Ssnihesii of RcMjjrch on Si.ili [>cvcl«>prTKnt for 
EtfcL-tisc Teaching;* in the Nincmbcr I9R3 issue of 
Etlunnumal Utulrnhifi Of pjniculjr mIcreM were 
len recoinmend.ition* i;jr «jff dcveh)pnient 
hiehhghtecl a% prxxJucini} nujre crfective tcjchiiig. M 
illu<(rjicd bclijw. them rcciKnm<rHlJtii)n!i correlate 
\*ith the designs for Perfiunuiwc Learning Systems 
pr«>j:rjin'i. Also included ire adduionji design 
cimiponcnts th»l PLS hjs found to be "winneri" based 
upi^n iiiforiTiJtion from 80.000 progrjm participants 
lAer the past ten yejrs 

Rnomiiwndallon L Select content (hit has been 
vrriHed by rewarch to Improsc student 
iichlesement. Alt PLS ciHirses arc bused upt)n tw 
kinds of research tourtes: published and tfmpirical In 
the teseurch and developmeni of any pfi>grjn». PLS 
hidcntifies the prjeiices of exemplary teachers thai 
"work" tn the classroom and 2) seeches for the 
practices identified by lh« mijorily of educational 
fcsejfchers as important to increase access to learning. 
When vvt find a practice that is b<nh employed by 
outsLinditig lejchcrs and extensively documented in re- 
search. *c know ihjt we've go< a "winner." It is then 
acceptable for inclusion in the design of a PL^ training 
program. 

Rccommenditlon 2. Create a conte^it of 
•4.c«p<aiKC by tnvrtlvlngtcMhers in dKlsion makinR 
and provldlnn inrth logbitkal and p»)choloitlcai 
administrative wpporl. Tcjchers. like most other 
people, prefer to be offered a choice. Teachers who 
pjrticipate in Project TE A.CH.. P.R.LDE. and 
TE.SCHING thr.High LEARNING CHANNELS 
cht)«>M: to dn so. Thcy may choose from a variety of 
offerings scheduled Jl convenient times and places. In 
many cjscs. lejchcrs may eh4X)S« their own course 
incentives in terms of graduate or inscrvice credit. 
Psschologicjl and adminisirative support of the 
progrjnis exists in several ways: mosi sUtcs and 
pros mcci offer endorsement «)f PLS courses through a 
network of teacher orgjnizaiions, unesersitiesand local 
sch()»il districts In many district*. admini.s\rjtors lake 
the courses jlong wilh their teaching colleaguev >Me 
hJ\e found that the strongest psychologteal support for 
a icacher taking our courses is the recommenda:: >n of j 
re%pectcd cnllejgue jnd friend who reports that the 
skills lejrncd jre valuable in the classroom. A personal 
rec»)mn«ndJtion from a friend is far more ptjwcrful 
than any form of ^vertising! 
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IF IT IS TO BE WORTHY OF INVESTMENT. . . 
ALL TEACHER EDUCA'a '^N SHOULD BE IN SCHOOLS 

hy HaMHfUb 

What teachers jrc trjincd in, who tram** thcin. and 
where thcy are Irjinedarc the issue > confronting teach- 
er cduL'Jtion tod jy. H(n\ ihcw issues jre addres.scnl will 
determine whether or mH teacher education is worthy 
of invesiment. B*Hh common sense and research imo 
effcciise training suggest that teacher education is 
worths of investmcn! only when the skills of the craft 
arc learned, applied, and coached ai the "wt)rk siic" — 
thc.schtwl itself. 

RANDOM STUDY 

The l.JniilliondollarfcmdstDdy, "Implementing and 
Sustaining Innosations. ' reinforces these conclusions. It 
reports, inevsence, that the besi results from teacher edu- 
cation can be obt^jined if it is school based, rather than . 
campus-basi^d; that assistance (coaching) should be 
oOcanl on an ongoing ba$i.s; that (he auistance should be 
practitioner based: that local or regional personnel 
ihould provide assistance (coaching); and that it be proc- 
ti% oriented— "learning by doing." 

The report points to leadenhip: "...a^txxl project 
director [coach) ^nd a supportive climate led by an 
active principal." The report say$ the principal must 
p«rticipate in training. 

Th< report suggests that iheonly way that innova- 
tion sticks to the ribs is with supportive, trained prin- 
cipals, in schools — a whole faculty approach, with 
a supportive school climate, and coaching Since the 
leuchereducalion establishment hasknown thi$ since 
1978 — 6 years — onehasloask.**Doesgovcmment' 
spxjnsored rtjearch change the behavior of those 
who educate our teachen?** Apparently not, because 
almost all teacher education, both on and off campus, 
continues to be based outside of schools, without 
observation and positive coaching 

TEACHER TRAINING MODEL 

The approach to traintng, its design, is crucial to itsef- 
feet. Bruce Jayvc describes leveral approaches to texher 
tmning and their approximation to the ideal model: 

1) Presentation of theory Of deK ription of the skill 
or strategy, combined with a demonstration of 
modeling, producesa )0% impr^^^ement toward in- 
ternalization of the ideal model . 

2) Theory, combined wtth practice in simulation 
and/or classroom practice with some sort of 
feedback structure, produces a total improve- 
mem of 25% 

3) On-site observation and coaching (assuming 
. the person has a sophisticated eye and eat as well 

posuive coaching skills) can produce a 905( 
internalization touard the Ideal nvKlcl, In simple 
terms, teacher educators who lecture on campus 
can get a 10% increase in intemali/Cd behavior: 
simulations and classroom practice with 
feedback can produce a total of 25% 
internalization And on-^te coaching more than 
triples the results, Would we fly with pilots who 
have internalized only \Q%-2fi% of ideal Hyitig 
practices? 

TEACHER EDUCATION PROBLEMS 

Thc(xlore Sizcr. former Dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education and author of Honu f 's 
Compnmtu: Vie Dilemma of \ht Amrruun Hii^h 
Sih<H>l, puts It harshly in a recent issue of FJui tuum 
Wetk, whu h quoted htm at the A. A.C.T.E convention: 
"Mr Sizcr said teacher educators have often shown 
'arrogance' toward leachvrs. conducted 'rcductiimist' 
research projects with minimal classroom :i|)phcLit(on. 
and sh(7wn 'lamentable' indifference toward rigid suiie 
regulation*}, 

"CullegCH «)f cducati«)n 'will wither away.' Mr Si/er 
said. ifteiKhercducjiorMdonot 'shed themselves of the 
pntali^ely important trivuilitics of their over 
burci*ucfa(izcdp''i>fessum and engage theiiiselvc.s more 
imu^inativ^'ly, thoughtfully, ind restHircefully in the 
t{.\sk of creating a modern education sy.slem ' He added. 
'Wukf up, my friends, before it's too Ijte.'" 

Dr Hilton P Hemmin»t, Professor ofT-dueation at the 
SLitr; Universny of New York at PlaKshurg. states Ihc 



problem more kindly, alio in Education Wttk\ 

" Teacher educator* may have made a mistake/Mr. 
Hemming said, 'when in the years after World War D 
they engineered the shift of the profcsiion from normal 
Khools to colleges and universities. 

'"In the last 20 years, we've drifted apart from prac- 
ticing teachers!* he said, *I can remember very wwm 
relationships with teachers who used to come to 
campus on their ONvn time to share ideas.... I put a large 
part of the blame on teKher educators. We were vcr>' 
careless and let them slip away,"' 
COACHING EFECTIVE TEACHING 

More than that, teachers, administrators, and school 
b^)ard8 want them back with a finely honed technology. 
The best way to gel them back is in Khools, with 
programs that work. There are tremendous 
opportuniliec if we apply effective teaching and 
effcctise schools research in our schools. If we're on 
site, we can apply observation and positive coaching, 
and, most important, sve can produce highly competent 
teachers. 

We have the opportunity to tnple results and enrich 
the value and dignity of teacher educators through 
coaching. The best of professionals are coached. I 
wonder ho^v well Jimmy Conncrs would play, Beverly 
Sills sing, surgeons operate, pilots fly. orchestras play, 
or presidential candidates speak without coaching. 
Coaching is vital to the precision and finesse of ans 
craft. Teaching i.s both elegant and complex... and ii is 
highly coachable. 

. One of the finest teachers I've ever known said. "I 
love teaching because it uses alt of me— my hands, 
body, face, eyes and voice, including inllection. pause, 
and volume. Then I have to use my heart and mind to 
process everything around me and understand what it 
all means Then I organtze myself to lead students 
toward hope, confidence, knowledge, comprehension, 
creativity, judgment, common sense, and gr(Hjp sense. 
I pnKCss many complex things in my mind. Pm like a 
jazz group, being sure that all the parts mesh with the 
whole. It's c-ftmplex and challenging— and I hn-c it!" 

Teaching has an entirely different set of skills from 
law or any (Khcr profession. Other professions are more 
abstract and sedentary. Teaching is activi;— closer to 
acting and dance ihan is engineering or architecture 
f.lcgant (caching i.s like creating magic, because it relies 
heavily on the precision and finesse of nianx 
sinmltaneous actions (hat hletid togeiher to create a 
result 

A le;ichcr is ;H»ne'persi>n )a// hwrnl with iiwny scpa 
rate internal systetu.s that wurk t«)neihcr with prccisuin 
ami Ii' sei«) produce an elegant sound. The skills that 
make ti.ese internal systems vrt)rk ar'^ well d^Kumented 
in the research ami .ire highly trainable .ind coachahle 
TcMcher edtic;il«iiH who l.im commumcue. imxlel. .md 
tr;iin others in this elegant craft are assuied of i«)h 
security 

I h.ivc coached excellent teachers myself. atHj 1 khosv 
(pltast turn top 4i 
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There htiN Seen j t;rciu iWmI »)f diM.ux*nm .iNwi ihc 
career btlilef js .i rc\vuriJ U)r di I leant Ic^elsof ^k1ll .nui 
e\periciKe; \er> litilc has been \;iid aN^ui h<M to 
distnnimaic bciv^een one level ^>ficaeher and jniHher 
While wc lake n<> fHiMiiun on ihe .idvi*ab»liiy ol'ihe ca- 
reer ladder. v*c kmnv ihai tc.»ehmg is a highly complex 
crafl ihai can bo judged in terms or diUcreni decrees of 
!U)phislicali<>n 

Teaching a performing an like aciing, linglng. 
dancing Olympic ikiiling or diving ll requires 
precision and finesse in ihe irnplemeniaiion of 
highly honed skilkThedilTcrenecbetv^o^n icaehmg 
and oihcr performing art* i* ihai teachers arc In 
sympalheiic inte faction wth their students. There is 
a iort of ebb and flow bet\%een them. 

Mct;<nhoricany speaking. gi>od teaching can be 
judged ai readily a* Olympic ice skating. In ice skating 
competition, there is an emphasis on precision in 
ichtjol figures thai continues straight through to the 
Olympics. In addition, fundamcnuls ire 
chorcf^graphcd to music itul judged for crcativjiy. 
prccisuin. and finest m the execution of fincly-honed 
skiDv 

Of ciTursc. judges may di ffc r. one awarding 5.4 points 
and jnirthcr giving the same performer 5.7 points. Even 
e;»pen observers who know what to look for arrive ai 
somewhat diffi?rei« qualitative assessments. The same 
can be expected in determining the levels of teaching 
effectiveness 

Ice skating li judged by' people who have -4 
sophisticated eye. who have practiced the precisely 
honed fuiiddmeniais of the art. and who arc respected 
asei|>em in Held. Enough research hat been done on 
effective le^hing for standards to luive been 
established, yet leaching has yet to come up with judges 
who have agreed upon standards. 

If career ladder systems are to be reasonably free of 
grievances and Kcusattons of favt>ritism and patron- 
age, standards must flrsi be established arid judge:: 
trained to discriminate between different levels of 
U)phisttcation. 

If Level I IS the entry level, Ixvel til teachers would 
be at the top of the ladder We might say that the Uvel 
IV teacher is the Teacher Educator/Evaluator. a 
position to be held by the successful Level III teacher 
Ixvcl 111 leachers are probably the ones most often re- 
ferred to as master teachers upder o<hcr plans These 
teachers are characterized by their fluidity between 
leaching prtxocols. 

The word "profocol*' here means a decision tree of 
finely-honesi skills and strategies. A simple protocol is 
(he teacher's ability to find the student's agenda with 
Open iml Closed-Ended Questions and Confirmatory 
and Leading Piraphrases. Listening skills, body lan- 
guage and tonality art also parts of this protocol. Con- 
cretely, it is the teacher's ability to sit down with a stu- 
dent and use questions and paraphrases to determine 
the attributes that can be used to shape success. Parts of 
this proto<.ol might be Isolating tlw forces that are 
preventing success ami dealing with them. The verbal 
skills of this protocol are the chess pieces and how they 
are u%ed with each qther isthe strategy Establishing (he 
student's agenda is only one of many protocols. 

"Multiple concentration** is the ability, in effect, to 
sing, dance and juggle oranges at the same time A 
teacher who employs several protixols at once, all with 
prciivion and fines.se. has multiple concentration and is 
J I cvel (11 ic.khcr 

A Lavil t Ttacharis Mill developing proficiency in 
delivering protocols, domg more Ih; n (ine thing at a 
iinic. eiith with precision and finesse Tlia Laval II 
Ttacbar h as honed each skill and is still conccntratinK 
on being .ihle lo employ all the ikill\ iit a multiple 
conccniraiion 

Laval ill taaeharsare far more sensitive th.inolhers 
\t\ thu'ir .ihihty ff>r mnltip^lc conceiurations ami in 
distcrnmu thecritic.il Mnnuli in their environment and 
aamu on ihi'm sm4><Hhly and accurately Level III 
tc.iLhofi cm nuke complex ilctisuvns with ct)nrulonce. 

Ihcy tan .idrmtly regain thi-ir ciHiipjisure if they 
sturohlo 

Uval II taaehars ljo ask their students a Memory. 
('«iriipiehciuion (ViMtive ot l';vj|uatu»n qiicslion. 
ohMTvr ihc fe.Ktmn the iLisx js .i whole, judge J 
rc.iMiiuhU' pjusc tunc lo jljov^ Mudent* hi think 
ihfMugh tho <.|ucsri»>n, (hen call on a simlcm for rtte 



hy JiMf Hasatisuh 

answer Uvel 111 teuchcrs do thai and nUo know ihat 
niore coiiiplcs questions require nmre pause tiiiw. , 
Tho\ kmiw by obwrving ihvir students' facial and eye 
cues when the Mudetits aa- ready to answer. Level 111 
teachers have an immediately accessible menH)ry hank 
to tell them which student* arc beM at answering 
diftcrent kinds of quc.stion>. f^)r example, stmw 
studcntii are better ut creaiise or evaluation questions 
than at memory questions. Level ill teachers track 
students' answers, so that all students can give gtHxl 
answers ^ 'Hit of 4 times. This gives cver)i>ne a sense of 
success. The Level II teacher can deliver only 
pnMocol at a time. 

Thf Uvfll U taMlMf knows how to respond to 
correct, incorrect or incomplete answers or 
non;inswt:rs. The Level ill teacher kmiws when to 
continue qucNtioning Che same studcni. probe more 
deeply for tlw correct or fuller answer, or call on an- 
other to continue the answer. The Level III teacher 
handles these situations so smooihly and deftly that all 
the students have a feeling of success. In contrast, the 
Lc^cl II teacher is awkward at reading the students and 
reveals this awkwardness in flustered vocal tone 
changes. Tka Laval III uackar is in full control and, 
like a champion chess player, can see six or more 
moves ahead. The Level III teiicher is characterized 
by smoothness in the ebb and flow of student 
inieraLtions. 

ft)sitiveness is a laige pan of the Level lU teacher's 
mastery of the craft. Level ill teachers almost always 
use piMitive phrasing and communicate clearly and 
concisely. They mainUin wtrm eye contact with 
students, thus closing the disUtKe between them and 
personalizing the message. 

Level III teachers handle disruptions and critical 
Incidents smoothly. Let's say Paul is passing a note to 
Mary. Level ill teachers almost never interrupt the 
lesson todeal with such an incident. Instead, they might 
use such techniques as Eye Contact. Moving In. or 
Name Dropping The mos: wert action they might uke 
is to write the student s name on the board -a class rule 
might be that the student would have to meet the teacher 
af^crclass. Acheck mark after ihc name might mean 15 
minutes' detention, etc. While different Level III 
teachers may handle misbehavior differently, each has 
the ability to continue the lesson smoothly and without 
interruption. What makes these teachers Level 111 is 
their ability to use multiple protocols smoothly and 
simultaneously. v 

The Level III teacher moves easily from a question 
protocol to a reading thinktimc protocol, to handling a 
disruption protocol, to a memory bank of correct 
anw^ers protocol , to any other protocols in the teaching 
repertoire. Basically, what separates a Level III from a 
Level II teacher is the former's ability to make a smooth 
transition from one protocol to another and to apply two 
or more prtHocols at the same time. An example is 
Moving In on one student who is off task while asking 
another student a clearly fnimed question. 

Level II teachers frequently kn<wi/ and apply 20 to ^0 
protocols independently. Yet they often stumble when 
they need to apply two protocols at once Tlicy are like 
Level II free-form skaters, who are awkward at 
executing a double turn jump in combination with other 
mmements The Level I skater is .still gaining precision 
in double turn jump^ and other movements. 
Before listing the prtHocols. I'd like to tell you a story 
There were six people whci went on a tour of the 
magnificent Bucharest Gufdcms in Vancwivcr, British 
Columbia. Among them \*erc a landscape architect, a 
botanist. J gcologi.st, a teacher, a home gardener, and a 
blind person. After their visit, they all met at an Inn. 
where they described their experiences, .^.s you might 
guess, each one had a somewhat dilferem perception of 
the garden, of Iragrnnccs and the si'ns.ition i»l tuuch 

They decided to visit the giirdcn .igain, this U\\\c to 
really enjoy each other's inipres.sions. And they did' 
When they returned in the evening, the lamlscape 
architect s.iid. "I jppreciaied the aromas as I never had 
hclore The blind person saul. Thu is the first time I 
n»uld appreciate the dilfcrciKes in texture ktwccn 
diflereiit kinds of rose petals " The geol«>gist ^:iid. "I 
always spent my tiiih: .stud>in>: riK-k formations. This 
was the tirxt time I IiikI tho satisfaction of feeling soil in 
my hamls, " The gardener said . '*l gtH the K*sl sense i>f 
color and how it relates to tcxiure. " And ihc leiwhcr 
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said. "I lake my class to this g,irdcn every year, and this 
year I'll take thcni to anentirel) diKcrent g;irdeii wheii 
wc conic back here" 

Wo who are interested in teaching are all 
experiencing the sanw garden Tni going to gise you a 
training designer's view of the Cirdcn of the ProtiwoU 
of Eft'ociive Teachmg. 

Uvel II and Laval III Uachcri have finely honed 
skills in the following protocols, each of which has it^ 
own subset of skills 

1) Effective teachers act on the ptvsitivc elements. To 
tike an extreme example. i\\K*y know that a child who 
steals demonstrates several positive attributes: the child 
has set a goal . has a plan lo accomplish it. and is willing 
to take a risk to achieve the goal. Effective teachers use 
those positise attributes to accomplish positive goals. 
Theyalmostalw-ays are positive in their phraslitg—ihcy 
tell students what they want them to do. rather than 
what they don't want them to do. Only occasionally do 
they use negative phrasing ^nd then usually for 
contrast. Ninety per cent of the communication of 
effective teachers is positive. 

2) Effective teachers phrase questions, directions, 
and statements clearly. 

3) Their words are congruent with their body 
language and tonality. Effective teachers rarely send 
mixed messages. 

4) They have direct, warm eye contact with students 
and position themselves in the room so that they arc 
facing all students almost all the time. 

5) Their voices communicate interest and 
enthusiasm. A part of this subset is that effective 
teachers use higher pitch for visual verbs, mid-range 
pitch for auditory verbs, and low pitcb for 
kinesiheiic/tactual verbs. Their hand riKAemenis 
usually follow a similar pattern. 

6) Effective teachers spend more time on 
comprehension, creative and evaluation questions than 
on memory questions. 

7) Their lessons are characterized by a combination 
of auditory, visual, and kinesthetic/tactual activities. 
Thc7can route their verbs so that the students will see. 
hear and feel the concepts being uught. 

fl) They include in each lesson a soltd reason for 
learning the concept~the "compelling why '*- so that 
their students will realize the importance of learning it. 

9) Their lessons are limited to 7 new bits of 
information at a time, with three repetitions of the 
information And they give their sludt:nts a way to 
remember, a "hook." 

10) They define labels clearly atKl are equally clear 
about IM similarities and differences among the labels. 
Effective teachers can move back and forlh as 
rwcessary among the conceptual learning steps. Same, 
Different. Label. Operate, Combine. 

11) They can explain and illustrate concepts both 
abstractly and concretely. 

12) They can teach using both sequential and global 
fassoctation) methods. 

13) They can recognize off- task, tuned -out. and 
daydreaming behavior and act noticonfrontationally to 
bring the .student back. 

14) They know how to use humor to defuse anxiety 
and tension. 

15) In counseling students or parents, they use 
p*Hitive phrasing, are cmpathetic, give support and 
approval, use problem solving verbal skills and 
paraphrases to help pei>ple restilve difficulties and 
think through the possible incongruities in their 
thinking. Effective teachers kmw where they are and 
plan several siep.s ahead to where they want the 
conversation to go. 

16) They can make an error, a misjudgmeni. stumble, 
and quickly and smoothly recwer. 

17) Rlfcctive teachers are able lo direct the d; mics 
i>f the gnvup and its leadership UM^rd positive goals. 

18) Thcy can isolate individual artd group sources of 
satislactKm and use them to attain group gtuls. 

19) They know how to avoid losing situations. They 
can iirchostrutc the series of wins to pnmKHc pi»sitive 
group dyn.irnics 

20) They present lessons m interest ing^ different 
v^ays. such as leaiii tournanienis, stmuWions. role 
plays, cause and el feci, inquiry. a|>plical(i)n of ideas, 
indcpcmlcnt study, divergent and / nwtuphoricil 
thinkmg, etc. Over the ctnirsc »>f a imnith. the clfcctive 

/ 
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Career Ijiildcri i^vni'iL jf,tmp. 2} 

UMvhcr NX'S ni.M)v thttcrciu nuM hi biologies ih.ii 
pinnuHc sluilciH ihmkiny uhilccicitin^ iiiiorcsi. 

21) Hirccii\c KMC hers iin* .1 v^cll-iio(MU.><l rev^iir^ .iiul 
jH iuliy \>sicin ih.il con>i>U'ni ;iiKi I'ur lnirinMo;ind 
vvirnisic rcv\;irds;n\' uscd I'jr iiHircot'tcn lh.)n pciullics. 

22) III csLihlishmi! M:jiiMy .irrungcuKnis, bttcciuc 
iciiht'is give .iltciuinn (nihc rcUtinnshipoiyudciUs (0 
c.ich i)t*ii'.r umj 'n the te.iv'hcr well. 

23) Th<r>' cun custoini/c ihoir cxpl,in,iUonH ni" 
v't>iitcni In the ^jricd Icjrmny Hiylci of ^tuiknu 

TfK's*: pMiKtjls might he classirici) in drllorcni w;»)s 
h> diffcrcni pct)p!c wnrkmjj in the vAvf^ ^iirden. Fach 
icxhcr. like the free form skater. haX erejllvc ways of 
using ennihmjlinns th.il v^virk Hmot^hly. The elegance 
of ix'vel III tcjehmg lies in the ahilits t(i enmhiiic 
preciwIy'honedskiiU in intercsiing and Jilierent v^ass 
(() Mukc leiirniiig happen. 

SUCCESS WITH CAREER LADDERS 

If earecr ladders arc to iSork. there must be elcnvnt> 
ih.ii 111 loxciher and cimi'plcnient each oiher. 

1) Iheic haseiohe ^ijh)laniial InirinMC and extrinsic 
incentives in make ^pcn. efricieni, effective teaching 
lake place. ^ 

2) There W.\s tii be specific definition ot'the protocols 
k'ing judged / 

3) ProiiK/M haic to he deHncd in terms of specific 
skills. str<i(egicsand decision ireos. 

4) C>iaches have to be trained to help people achieve 
eiegafii teaching. And different people, evaluators. 
h.><'e lo trained to Uvcurately describe why they yus'e ihe 

/'fating they did., 

5) Fver>xine in the system must be confident (hat 
f legant teaching is passible, desirable and susceptible 
to judgment 

6) Management artd fiduciary decision makers have 
to pros'ido the i^uppori. climate, and eovirunment that 
will make career ladders M^irk. 

I'm neither fox nor arainu eireer ladders u an ab- 
stract concept. I do hehevt that, if cafe«r Indder^ are ihe 
direction we are uking, then we must make them wvrk. 
In the end. what affects teachers affecU student learn- 
inf. and what affects students has an impKt on the fu- 
ture capabilities of our society. A decade from now I'd 
rather be able to give praiwf for what wt did together 
than to has-e f> say it was pie in iJw iky. mismanaged, 
misguided, and an unfounded innovation that agiin 
demorali wd teachers. Far better that we invest the lime, 
effon . knowledge and technology now to make a logical 
ijunsition to a system that encourages better teaching 
ajul generates better leammg. 




THE WISDOM OF PLS IN THE LAND OF OZ 

, by GtraMlMt Bropliy m4 Mary Jo Gallo, NYSUT/StfUiliawploii CoUtfe Imlnietar* 

Once upon a lime, in adiMnct t'lfiy-fisc miles dist,in( 
from Now Vurk City, there liscdtsfcii teachers with great 
cxpcrii.sc in the PUS coiifM-'s Project T.F.AC.H.. 
PK I D.E and TEACHING through LEARNING 
CHANNELS, They vktre called PUS Instructors and it 
sh*as decreed that their wizardry should hu put to the 
test! 

In thin district, culled East t.slip on the Inland called 
Long, more than half the teachers hiuJ experienced 00c. 
tsfco or alt three PLS Courses. East Islip'ji Admirable Ad- 
ministrators doelopcda sincere interest in the popular- 
ity of the courses, and, with the help of the Union Presi- 
dent. Walter Dunn, devised a schedule whereby all 
thirty adminislratont could be trained in Project 
TEACH. 

A decision v^;is reached to give instruction wer an 
eight-week period during the schiwl day. "Merry 
Mary Jo" was given released time by her East Islip Su- 
penntendeni. "Eager Ed" Milliken' and "Jaunty 
Jerry" was granted released time from her Brentwood 
Superintendent. "Generous Guy" DiPietro. 

Jerry and Mary-Jo considered what lay before them. 
The problems this group of admirable administrators 
would present were different from those presented by 
classroom teachen. There was the administraton' ex- 
pected resisunce to the very idea of being instructed 
(the course had been mandated for them), to being in* , 
structed by classroom teachen, and to being instructed 
by teachers of the female gender! The Instructors 
coached one another to de;il with these resistarices. as 
welt as others that might iriM. There was the posslbitiiy 
that there would be resistance to the course nuteriats— 
after all the participants were administrators and the 
course had been designed for teachers. 

No doubt you are curious to know how the Instructors 
dealt with these issues, Appreciating the panicipanls' 
agendas, they 'Atre prepared with a slew of Project 
TE,A.C.H. and P.R.I.D.E. skills. They used nonver- 
bal communication detibehitely and ftnerouily. and 
ma<Se ample Uic of Empathy, SuppiKtifif . and Apprcnvl 
Suieinenu along with ^ittvcPhraiing and Emnjach* 
ment Straiegies. The Instructors met with their par- 
ticipants individually and in small groups during 
breaks. Tttis helped them to esubllsh a sense of cohe- 
sive ness during large-group instruction. 

Twounfnrcseenconccrnsdevcloped. First, there was 
cnnsidcrably anxiety among the participants about 
sharing their concerns among a large group ttf peeri. 
The fear the participants entertained was that they 
would be "laughed at." The Instructor^! were moved 
and saddened by this. B*Hh Instructon recognized the 
ncedto«5hare their own personalexperiencestoindicaic 
accepunce of various pri)blems. Both knew they had 
overcome the participants'- anxiety when one 
participant was movedto tear*. The second concern had 
to do with time away from office and administrative 
responsibilities. When participants went back to their 
buildings, they were faced with lists of parent.s to call 
back, meetings to reschedule with staff, parents and 
students, etc. Again, the "Dynamic Duo" empathized 
with support, saying. "It /5 frustrating to l>e away from 
your desk. When we went back to our clas.snxims. 
h;id to check mer what our subs hud done, murk papers 
(hat hiid hecn left for us, dcal with discipline problems 
that h;id arisen, and return some phone calls." This 
enuhlcd the "students" to rciili/ed thai all educators 

luce similar problems and enabled the group 10 beconu: 

rm>rc unified. 
The Instructors used their wizardry to j«K key through 

Project T E A C H until they reached the skill called 

the PmbljL'm Solving Inquiry. It was importnnt that the 

class be aware that they could, indeed should, retain 

their own pcivin .':iics and styles when using problem 

solving skills. The Insiructor.s reas.surcd Ihe par- 
ticipants that it vkiHild he incongrutHis to sh;irc or give 

dccisHin HKiking jx^vr if they hail no intention of (ol 

losv ing IhriHJgh This kind of inct)ngruity was evident in 

several situaiion-* ih.it hiid iKCiirrcd in different 

sth(xils. where principals thcinselves had heeii 

"dnuhle crossed" by superiiitcndcnis ami biurds of 

ediicaiion. .ind where lei»thets:iuM«:rcd the saioe fate at 

ihc hamls of their principals Thcs*; realities mukIc the 

paiticip.mis rcali/c the mipoftance (tf being "true to 

line sell" 

Humor jb^ninded when the Instrucinrs chanjied the 
homework on PiKitive Phiasmg to include commonly 



heard negative phrases used by prineipuls and depart- 
ments heads They in«A:rtcdsuehcomnwntsas. "Those 
bulletin Uwrds have been up forever"... "Your f^lans 
are never in on lime". . . "When are you going to stop be- 
ing lute for faculty meetings''" It was during the crea- 
tion of tKis list that the Instructors became aware of their 
piHential for wizardry. They realized the impact ot lhl> 
section when a teacher lalcr said to "Wonderftil 
Walter" Dunn. Union president, "I can't belioe my 
principal cmnplimenied Fran on her bulletin bturd the 
other day. He nnvrsays anything nice!" 

Certain p;irts of Ihe program were mtxlificd to relate 
more closely to administrators' agendas. TheepisiXles. 
which seemed irrcles-ant to some, became much more 
. nKaningful after the administrators had the opportu- 
nity to relate them tptheir osvn experictices. 

The "Desert Island" section proved to bea highlight 
of the courv. The Instructors delighted in watching the 
thirty Chiefs and zero Indians try to get off that isUnd! 
In truth, the participanu did a wonderful job. Relying 
on their knowledge of each other's strengths and using 
the verbal skills they had learrted, they were able 10 help 
each other in plinning. The energy of the group's dy- 
namics was universally felt. After leaving the island 
and getting to the mainland. "Stupendous Stefano" 
(language department chairperson), stood up and ex- 
claimed, 'This isvMonderful!" 

Unlike most fiiiry tales, this tale has no ogre. It does 
have a powerful gremlin, though. "Bright Bob." Presi- 
dent of the administritors' aisociation, whose astute- • 
ness lent fltvorind challenge tothc class, saw the light- 
hearted side of the material. The Instructors, dealing 
with his resistances throughout the course, were uncer- 
tain how well Ihcy vwre reaching him personally. 
(Remember it wis hU union members who had been 
mandated to ttke this course.) "Benevolent Bob" dis- 
pelled the team's trtpidaltons by pmenting them with 
individual platfics acclaiming their wiailom and pa- 
tknce wHh the group. 

h V <tuM« to *e iMmki of Ca«t M# •*» TiM ad 
mini«iniura af* pwM '> * lia c fce r t; lh« 

leachen ai« prtparad to ma*« thctr aiiiuiaiaii amn. , 
Both groups kt\ confident with their ac^irMl akills. 
They travel from one encounter to another with their 
course skill cards. Everyone appears to be living hip< 
pily ever after. Wilt.., a small voice can he heard, sjy- 
ing, "We need more." Aha. another course perhaps! 
But that is a story for another time, . . . 

THE WIZARDRY WORKS t 

The administrators who attended GERALDINE 
'BROPHY'sandMARY-JOGALUO'isemiiwrevaluated 
it highly, with fully 91% fating both it and the instructon 
excellent! 

Seventy three percent said they svould definitely 
recommend the seminar toother admin istntors. The re- 
maining 27% would recommend it if ceruin modifica- 
tions in time and content were made. 

Sixty-eight per cent anticipated changes in the -aiss 
they relate to teacher, while 59% expected to be able to 
relate better to parents. 

Sixty-eight percent felt that the course wiiuld base a 
positive effect on the way they observe and es-aluate 
teachers, while 82% would support peer leaching, or 
teachers coaching other teachers, using Project 
T.E.A.C.H. asabasic reference. 
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V^.trin. un^ruMing c>i' v«»nl.kl df.twi nkirc Mmit'ni.t Jo 
ciiiKCinrjUno A fixi'-Hamil p,iiiM: jffcr u ihulcni 
jn^vkcfH jn vv.ilujilon qiw!i<um cjn cuikc an jm»<hcr. 
MJcr ih(K));ht out an!»v\tfr fn»ni Ihc stuiknt. RtHJiiny 
uTb^ Jo cover kinc^ihcjiWuicjuuL JuJitory jml 
\iHij,tl Icjrning p^♦^L•a•ncc"* and hv'iinj sure lo incluJc 
iho •Vomp*'''l'"»>h\ ■ ol' <hc loson ^nrJs siudcnis 
tc,inini» fopuard in tticjr.w;Hs. RcpoMJioninj; problem 
jJutlcnis d«K*5 more Jo gel them on u^k than jny 
wordi about Jheir niiVbehavior There ure do/cm ol 
po^iJivc helper hinu ihiU a posicivc coach can 
juggtfSJ and cheer the wucher uj succesi. A Jruining 
system with observation and posntvc coaching is ihc 
only game wc. as wachef cducttion should be 
playing, 




UNIVERSITIES AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

In conlrtsl. whawvcr it happening on ctmpuie* it 
unhealthy foc lecher edwraion. The January 4. 1984 
i»!vu€ of ChnmicUs ofHifiHtr EJucutiott reports on re- 
learch by Dr. Everand Blanchard. Profeuor Emeritus 
of Education ji DePaul University. Dr. Blanchard 
. surveyed 32 000 fiKUlty members, some of whom were 
teacher educators. He connrmed his dau twice itt a 
three year perioti with each person in the survey ami 
found 'hat: 

* 30% of the ieai:hers (teacher 
educators) have contemplated 
suicide. 

• 50% ^sy (Xher faculty members get 
on their nei^Ts ''most of the time" 
and tt2 (lercer^t sanJ the studem.s do. 

* 42 r& say tension jnd irritation are 
pan uf their daily working lives, 
while 38 percent admit thai they 
wiirry a good part of the time. 

* 42'^ are i neap ;ici tat ed at times by 
"wtde fluctuations' in their 
moods— "from depression to 
eljtion. back to depression." 

• )f)% experience \^T»ves of anxiety 
not dttnhutahle to :iny related 

CJUSCS. 

• 62'^ <ay they arc u>iUj|ly ';ati>»ricd 
if they ».imply "gel by" with assigned 
task^ 

' About 2 ? rc|)ort ileriving litilc or 
no ptcjMire fron) things they "u^ed 

todONCJtS jgo " 

l)r Ml.in(.hjrd que«>ttons the wivdom tif emotionally 
unhealthy pro(esMjr>' icjching icjcher^. T^l* larger 
qucsiion II Arc univer'iilie^ the bc«tt cnviroin 
lejthcr cdiiXjiors lo .ipply iheif crult.' Clejrl> is 
MmicihitiK r:i()i(. jliy vbtong in Ihc v^ork enviro. ^-nt on 
cjmpiiscx Bt'lore cjmpus hjstd te^Rhcr ednuiors 
jump in the dclcnse ol cjmpus educjtion. v^x* tnvttc 
ihcm HI v*eii|h ivvo phcnonvcM that often «>cLUf in ihc 
pii.-vctK.c «i| extreme aiMiety Vtctnns M>n»ctime». 
dele ml ihv'ir viLtimi/er*. (as did Kitty Hejr».t». and they 
ottcn k'ct iKiliMimled yuili jnd reinjin silent, as do '>of 
K) i.i|H.* viLtinis 

flicio irc ho*kI rojsons lor campus based tc:icher 
rdift .ilors III Min ,m.ty Irooi (.lunpuses that are causing 
\Orinin mr?<»4.»l h4:alth-(ifL>bJiMnsJiiir Uni many teacher 
''diiv.itJii-* ' 

I 1 .'oiwisiiics have never lespccied their sch<M>)\ i>f 



teacher education Can anyone sh^w a situation where 
teacher educators were requested to apply their craft to 
imprtne instruction tn other dcpartnwnts at the 
unucrsiiy'.' Thiit sa)H alnxist all. Vital to a sense of 
\^oith h knowing that yiw are f-intling a mission of 
in\pi)rtance and that your efftirts niake a dilfercnec. 

2. The priorities i>f the university are inconsistent 
with the ptiblic interest. The public wants more compc- 
unt teachers; the university wants credentials, a re- 
sume, and recon*n\erkialions for university positions. 

While going user resunws and letters of recomincn- 
dation for 500 job applicants who held Ed.D.'s. I found 
that fewer than 2% alluded to the candidate's ability to 
t^ach. Only one candidate said in his letter that he had 
the ability to teach ie.'Khers/Ff)tvto te?eh. 

At least two thirds of each resume and rceomnKn- 
dation was devoted to selling the candidate's ability to 
write scholarly articles and to work on cotnniitices. If 
teacher education is to produce teachers who can teach, 
they must be taught by teacher educators who are 
models of elegant teaching. 

3. David Berliner, of the University of Arizona, said 
in the January 20 Teacher EJuattion Reports, ''There is 

. icro correlation between the research of effective 
teaching and teacher education programs." Artd 
Virginia Koehler. Director of the Teaching and 
Instruction Division of N.I. E. warned. "What we need 
is research on teacher education, perse. Incorporating 
the research on teaching is only part of the problem." 
It's ofas'ious that any change agent, teacher educator or 
dean wanting change has to fight too many battles 
through a faculty committee system. When you havi; to 
secure agreement of the teacher education fiKrulty. the 
department head, the dean of education, the academic 
dean and the general Ikulty to make improvements, 
you've created a "nonshange-wanied system." There 
are too many hcvUy members who say. "For my 
emotion system. I've retired, except to make my classes 
and get my check.'* Even if a ^% change toward the 
ideal model were ^ssibtc on campu.ses. one would 
have to contend with the immobility of the decision- 
making system that knows nothing valuable about 
leaching or the K-l 2 system. 

4. The university plays a shell game wiih teachers' 
tuition money. Typically, a teacher taking a course pays 
tuition, and the state or province pays a subsidy. A 
single three-credit course costs the public $400*$*i00 
per student. The university then disperses the money: 
the engineering department gets 5 timex more money 
and veicnmiry medicine gel 11 times more money than 
does the department of education. Almost 2/3 of teach- 
er/taxpayer money goes to subsidize other programs. 
That does not sound to me as though universities re- 
spect teachers cr their educators. Why ire cattle, cats 
and blueprmts more important than the education of 
our youth? Education organizat'.ons a-^d legislators 
should go right through the rcof on this stnglc issue. 
Teachers were r>e\'er really trained well because the 
univetsity. with Tduciary responsibilities, has a history 
of using 2/3 of the mcney for other departments. Money 
affects program; program affects product. Teacher 
educators are being blaned for poor trainmg. whict> is 
largely the result of starvation funding. 

5. Let's di.scu.ss equal pay for equal work at the 
univer\ity. Why is it that engineering faculty can secure 
a $45,000 beginning salary, and teacher educators can 
secure only a S12.000-S16,000 beginning Hilary? 
Several K'12 teachers we km.w as exceptional imxli'ls of 
the craft were Invited to teach at coll'jges and had to le- 
fuse because they couldn't afford to go from the top <. * 
the K-12 guide to the bottom of the university gtiidc. 
One K 12 teacher earning $37.0(X). with fringe benefits, 
was offered S14,00fl, including fringes, at a private col- 
lege ifhewtmid complete hisdoctorate. The career lad- 
der tn teacher education never has erKt>uraged the best 
K-12 educators to be teacher educators. 

Ann riiTwcr. past prcsuloni ol A. A (* T I. mi\ Dcin 
' of bducation .it Georgia Soolhern College, s^iul .it the 
recent AAC.TE conference, "We havr l>ecn so 
caught up in onr own prolossional lives that tnanv of us 
have lost sight of the challenges of our stKiety Wc Imh- 
talked viith CiKh other much too long It is tunc lor ns to 
ulk unHhers. ■ 

Maybe it's lime icachcr educatiirs talked to the 
decision nuikeis about getting oH campus and into 
HcmtoK to .ipply iheir cfatt. School h.»ard. teacher ,Hid 
rfdnniiistiiitoi organiAtlions might also Hml it 
' wimhwh4lc (u lobby, legislators to give .ill tciuher 
cducaiiofi F 1 li's lo scho»») j|i\tricv progr,iifrs 



There are excellent reasons tor teacher educators to - 
welctime a separation from the univorsit>' setting. 
There are many rca>ons \o expect that they should be far 
better received and rojKcted a.s teacher educators on 
site, inschwls. 

1. Teacher educai*ir,s are taking more and more heat 
from teachers ab^mt a lack of iiuxieling vshat is beitig 
uueht. The teacher.s often react Mith .smpinv: remark.s 
and tuned out behaviors. DeciMon niakers mu.si 
understand that teacher educators vfccre never taught 
"hcnv to teach." m»r are they obser\ed or coached. They 
are victims of their os^n training. Teachers will respect 
teacher educators who model the practices being 
uught. Teachers are very gixxi ciwches fur teacher 
educators. It's as simple as the teacher educator .saying. 
"I have a problem with clarity. Every time you sense 
thi.s, would you signal me b> holding up your 
notebook," Or. a-sk at the end of a class. "What did I do 
well today? What opportunities are there for me to 
improve?" Teachers are eiu'eptionally helpful in 
coaching their coaches, and it's positive modeling. It's 
communicating an attitude that the best can be 
coached. 

2. If teacher educators taught in schiwls. they wx)uld 
avoid the "I don't think you understand my situation" 
response from their clients. Teaclier educators who 
teach in the work environment with obsei^ation and 
coaching will know the teachers' work world. Teachers 
are open to people who have a ''street sense" of their 
classrooms. They will listen and implement anything 
'.hat has a good prospect of working. 

3. In schools, teacher educators will witness the 
fruits of their vrork. They will see te;Khcrs growing and 
uking pride in their vrork. They will ,scc the teachers 
enjoying their finely honed techniques bearing fruit in 
student learning. They will enjoy the bantering in the 
teachers' room and the happy, fijnny stories about kids. 
They wdl see how weW their applied technology worb 
and be there to help make ntodifications when the 
technology needs adjustment. 

SCHOOL BASED TRAINING 

4. School -based teacher educators can act as 
consultants, coaching principals on ways to apply 
effective school research. Let teachers, teacher 
educators, and administrators be direct change agents 
in schools with live people and real situations. School- 
based teacher educators will be far better received by 
teachers and administrators on school turf than on 
campti.<ws. They must be highly trained tnodcls of 
sound reaching practices. They must be able to step into 
any K-12 situation to demonstrate the magic of effective 
teaching. They must be there to fine tune effective 
school research into action. If they can do ail these 
things, teacher educators will be well received and welt 
loved. 




The nu).it solid evidence that school-based training 
will <M)tk is found In the proven track record of 
corporate training. The corporate vk^rtd has long 
known the advantages of systematic, sophisticated, on^ 
site training aitd cttiichiiig. Cor|)orattons put their 
money only where tt »*ill pay »)lf The most successful 
cotnpanie.s do the most training. United Airlines 
socnds mnr, tmncy training a flight attendant than Is 
.pen? educating a K-12 teacher through a Master's and 
W) hours tt IS inteiesting to mjie that pi iv ate -sector 
tfatnmg stalls earn 50'^ nM»rc than their public -sector 
ctiunieipanii This tells us something of the priorities 
and n issmM't)f successful torporatmns: to make iheif 
petMiitm-l n*^ amipciA:iiLai.ibey can^' 



GO 
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Teacher Education In Schools 

(alia 1 1 fruin p\( 4 1 

ll shiyhl> pi>MM'.c .trttliipKMl M.»n.i^ciiK-i»Uimvc\v 
J xnnpio nM.'s^,n;c rohiuul lo )t»b svciirH) ShiM u\ ihat 
iho irimmg pnHliKO more coinp^-tcni pOiiple wht) 
nm!I prinJiKO j gniwing nh^rv profiUhlc coinp.iin .»iul 
'AC \\\\\ inso\t in yiHi. C\»rp»trjlc irnnm^ p^i»plc 
w'oniwci ihc c'o>i iH* ininmi: to rcsultv Tho' ^) to 
n».m.n;cmcm. "'This is *hai \ou paiU for jikI Ihx k 
wh.ii *c jtcompl.rihcd. Nim, hew i>i v^hcre think 
>injr \KM inu'sirtK'nt >h»>ukl 

Wc have much to lojrn fwm Dch.i. IBM jnd .\crox. 
The Twcnlicth Century Fund Roptm on EJucjtion. 
nude up pjfily by busirwssnK'n. recommended ihjt }^ 
of J t04cher'i ulary be kM aside for professional Je- 
\ck'pmcni Thai's more than $^00 per teacher per >car. 
Thtf) knusv heiier than Jn>one that training is critical to 
mission, critical tuoutpui, undcriticat (o.^eit'-conCtpt. 
The problem with educating icachen is thai v>c think 
p»xu We promise to do the belt job p<issih(ewiih mea- 
ger tiind% Instead, we have to think N)ld and »how Me 
can prtxJuce competent teachers. 

To warrant thai inveMment. teacher education must 
pnxluce the best ami moji economical reiults We have 
the greatest chance of producing those results if teacher 
education is modeled after corporate framing— 
conducted on site with a systematic approach and 
ongoing observaiion and cntching. 

We arc so vital to the future and success of ihe society 
m a highly competitive world that it's time we clearly 
stated to the liccision makers w hat we iieed to get out in 
from of the problems We pn^ucc the people who pro- 
duce the producers. We have to state the conditions we 
need to produce the results. We produce the future, and 
11*^ lime we became in (Vestment worthy. 

The simple truth is that teacher education will 
become worthy of investment only when we are 
working in schools, with entire staffs... delivering the 
btiilding blocks of effective teaching through a clear, 
cohesive system, as models of the h(?.M practices. . .with 
the support of the trained prifKiqaj. and teachers, and 
pros iding positive coaching. TTiat^s the only w«y we can 
produce the results and be MWfihy of imwstmcnt. 





EDUCATING THE HANDICAPPED CHILD.. 
A PERSONAL ACCOUNT 

%y DUna RamieVi PSE A/Wilktt Uitrwt^r A PLS TrslfHr 



Punui, one of our ih<)\/ um^fhtiififr inxtnuutrt ami a 
%in\iuhrl\ utli tttnl tnih^r, it aho fktn nt, trnv of 
ll hoM' I'htUrcn hits u'\rrn(futiulivups Her sutn wily 
intinutti's thf moiiititmle ofjhf tjjort she hax htui fr> 
briitfi to hror in iryiitxi to hcffi hfrdttuiff^r lo he ihe 
hi'^t Sft fion she i on he. * Diitiui 'i e,xperiencfs art typt • 
Ciil of thost etuhireil hy hiouMs of parents H'^r) help 
their ehihlren to retuh their poteoiiol in spitt of the ud- 
Ytee (or luck </ ifj friim fihuutiomtl and medivui 
pnfeMumtils. 

Oitr Mific hftnn to help all ehihlren to he the "bext " 
ihes' eon . H e ore puhlishin^ Diona s tale in the hope that 
it ni7/ increaie the sensitivity of alt of us to the special 
neetb of children, \\'hether they ore handicapped in the 
relatively small \%xi\s most of us are or they have larger, 
more severe handicaps. Wt hope that, seeing Megan as 
a truly unique indivtduai ne will Unyk at all other chil- 
dren OS the unique individuals they are. 

1 suppose I am oncofthosc people whodrcumcdof 
having bright, beautiful wonderful children--and I 
did. My daughter Megan, who happens to have a 
number of hundicups. is no less bright, beautiful or 
vfconderl'ulthan my other daughter. Alyson. Megan's 
brightness shires in ways other than impressive IQ 
scoreior high percentile ranks on achievement tests. 

Megan was bom in October, 1978, When she was five 
davs old. Megan was diagnosed as having Cornelia de 
Uinge Syndrome, a rare disorder that affects the early 
development of the fetus and results in varying degrees 
of physical and menul retardation. In Megan it also 
produced seizures, recurrent respiratory infections, 
visual impairment, perceptual impairment, and speech 
and mdtor difficulties. 

While Megan was in Ihe intensive care nursery, t 
was put in touch with a woman who hud u 5 month 
old son wiih the same syndrome as Megan. (The 
Lehigh Valley of PennsyKania has an alarming 
incidence of children wiih Cornelia de Lange 
Syndrome, as does the state of New Jersey.) This 
woman told me of an' excellent infant stimulation 
program for Megan Soneof the specialists we hadro 
deal with ever recommended that we get Sfej^an into such 
a pfojfram, although research substantiates that early 
intervention is critical if the handicapped child is to 
develop to his or her fullesi potential*. 

Megan began attending school when she was five 
months old. Initially, the program was scheduled for 
one morning per week. Half of Megan's mofning was 
spent in activity wuh other children while I attended a 
pirent-suppon meeting. During the rest of the mom* 
ing, the therapist or teacher worked with Megan 
through me. She showed me wiys to stimulate Megan 
cognitively and socially and demonstrated exercises 
and movements to develop Megan's fine and gross mo- 
tor control. I was e.xpectcd to follow through with the 
acliviiies and exercises during the week. (There were 
many times during those early years that I felt as much 
Megan's therapist as her tnom. ) Our family isdedicuted 



KTAVandME byj».MS. 

V\nmih IK'fA.aU^t-ttm \i^ip*irtfti>f M^pm^mmi. 
ll > -f Vt^ Jrnn ittf. htn uat imtniJm fj M 

JK K. lilSli ihf^mth lUKSISr, Ot/t^SHJi ihix turn- 
mrt ht num'tf. MAStlShS JKiSSt 'iMITIi. u 
tfiint ^nhlr t^hff in tkftfii'U VfH Jmrx. 
tulmtltrtt iht fiiUmiH^ mpart li wi ai i>(rt<tiM/ Httw>u 

iiftitfttti ii tttihhff h*iJ\ aiki hff fiftiMumi tiimU KJV 
()frvm Vraih^n *h»i \ timtitirtin ittmUMt hAh \{mtk 

art hnf\ihfin hh tttul' ^iimd pr>f>lf >*^> if*i'irh thr 
thntHfh thnt r\ei uvtftrUnv 

I htiK'^f I rii 4 V K f f*r«»« I l/fM- j 'i jrn Nv «init 
Mifilt iWicrru. |M<ui-'« tn i)w triinl Wtx'n li^<rn 
m^. I M\uj||> •luisl tmA ft the \wf*M\ \ DutI s whv I 
Jidfi I mI to v«fu (kiwrc } 

I <n|iAf wiW U*\\ir% M rrry k!iK>inl. * ^A^t. Uck'\ ^Yt 
■\t it\. ^ifilv 

t l«iv\' itHAfiTtciK irnni<i vkiing, 'A<j|kintf, ,«irnmint| I 

1 1»%\ iiidriv jniituK 4nil >x-ir>ti vkilh |)nrtX4* 
f jitnn i« />«) TiMnh hm' 
{■»v »JxJtlim*w* f«*i4. rirrt IV' 
Mjiiij .tml S{«ii|iii I ^y**it Kit h4rtil< j In* 
til h!wl ni> <A,ff. J 'i»<r^» vivtM<i/r i'«r •trtrt* •!/ h.ilt*jv> 
lri(<-(|tn,itniiiK('ipttK* 



Mh, TcMlKf 

I cm Xam ui vMvrk m«.hine^ i>flly K itv hm h tr^thcKJ 
My rvmof i«i ^rr i)t KT k:iprn«rK» iif ill pnipfo ftt 

t rrmrmhti fmrn niy Lftiklhuud ihtthnlli^f (he Ninth 
etn Litthll jppcjrint{ ihi mv hinhiljy my (hrtc 
ivnlc^ lyin^i in ihtf inAt wMchmg t,louili 

^^t fiKrtert Ihe fjmiiu* pl*tei I vi* 20 ytin if) in 
Eunffie. I retncfiihci Btfflin iH I « m m I ■kktfjpci/ 
diMn M iiiey ditrf inti inyLh wine rniiir^KM tnA 
\tM%Httt n hflikc Ihc l4rtt;ia«« K»mer in 
luJv JrinkinD 1(4 InmlA ihtckhMrl in l*Kii wH- 
(Ag in «he l44tlhlMih4U'( jMntnna ind) « ci)(lnt^ 
foemi in Sdl/bufx puilintl the cmr(|ierK'y unU no •! 

I brlic'vi' I miiM kurffoitruvi niy "iifuilirm it*\ humKi 
miir« I hM ikme wiih nunv impirtu« ikvuHift* 
ini'T> hie ••irh^utLC^ ^fi** l rtiuvi iJninLiily 

r>ii> 4pfHK% ti) nt)<<cll * tcw-hfr tr^v ^tf niHMi hi ihf 
pfe\Mift *4 y.*y>ti\nn igirKulum irwiff jfVfUiiift 
«t ttM. niiV)( (.hiUri'n «u K r I KmiwK inifhl Nflp nic 

AtMi. ilih'«iM't I'm i pu<xm priioxi, Mimrume% I 
hfti^ntc uki irifLKcd j<ic-rl.:in i^mftc Stx\ liiiw I'll 
\A KT" \Yx^.t UPtcs. hrlitrf I wrh* iny urrtiiKW 

I hi'lir.f mi »trwvwl *#afrfiCM *4 %X *iH hi-lp nw 
rtah iht itihy pitpih ' ihe hfiuht. lrth,Mttv 
ttiw\ t il hr kifkinfi kit moft 'A'iti hi pri^itfe iim- 
irrie iitent^mljiitv cipcmmei l>f my N4uik-ra'« 



Megan and Alyson 

to allowing Megan every opp<irtuniiy for growth. 
Therefore, v/t all v^ork to provide a warm, loving and 
stimulating environment for her. as wyH as Alyson. 

Unlike nuny other professionals and nonprofes>- 
sionals we have come across who saw Megan only as 
"handicapped child" with enormous limitations and 
little, if any, ^tential, the staff at Megan's school has 
been more than supportive. They have accepted my 
Seelings and allowed nw to ventilate them. They have al* 
wvys understood what I was saying, and their display of 
caring for Megan and for me has been wonderful. For 
two years, Megan attended a full -day pre -school pro- 

; gram three days a w«ek and was to attend at least four 
days a week this past fall. 

We were notified in September d»t Megan's pro- 
gram, in Bethlehem. PA. was being cut to 2 1/2 days a 
week because of budget deftciis. We are now in the 
process of trying to find a prognm to supplement Me> 
gan s shortened program. Our area of New Jersey has 
little to offer the pre-school handicapped child. Megan 
has been rejected from two pre>school handicapped 
programs, and we have ytt to find an accepuble supple- 
ment to her 2 1/2 day program. I am finding thai the 
quality of Megan's education depends heavily on the 
amount of time and effort I'm willing to put into the 
search for the most appropriate placement for her. Al- 
though well intentioned. professionals in the field of 
special education in New Jersey appear unable to meet 
my child's needs. 

Therefore. / must be Megan's strongest advocate. I 
have been very ouupoken at parent groups meetings 
and with the staff at Megan's school and was part of a 
reactor panel at a one^lay conference for educators and 
health care professionals who deal wiih handicapped 
individuals. I've also done an inservice for the Philadel- 
phia United Cerebral f^lsy Center and the pediatri- 
cians, pediatric interris and residents at Alleniown (PA) 
General Hospital. All carried the same message— 
health care professionals ami educators must he sensi- 
tive to the needs of the handicapped child's parents as 
well as tti the needs of \he handicapped child. There are 
too many parents who are intimidated by professionals 
and whose children are seen by the professionals u!» 
"ca.ses " rather than as children. 

Being Meguii's parent is a mixture of wonder and 
challenge. I want Megan to be the best Megan she can 
he. Each time her doctor in Philadelphia sees her. he 
shakes his head in disbelief. .She wasn't "supposed to ' 
have such a waim and vibrant personality She v^asn'i 
"suppt)sed to" be curious ab*iui the world around her. 
All of the "supposed hVs" for .Megan went (»ut the win- 
dow, K'causc we alh)wcd Megan to he. We accept Mc* 
gan's handicaps without succumbing to thcin. 

Mejiun IS a unique individujil. There is a part of her 
that IS hundicuppcd There are many parts of her (htii 
arc not Iconiintie toenioy .MeuunS sense of humor jnd 
j(»ytuis altitudes tov^jftl people ,»nd lilc I kmnv thjt 
what she lacks in skills, she mukcs up lor in en- 
Ihusiijsin. Meijiin is onetif ihe most del iiihl Mil children 

^ I know. She doesn't know the mciinin^ rjf thc^word 
"quit " Her .irms are open to the world, and she wanis 
to ^ulher in as much us those III tie arms can hold. She 
says YK.Sldhre. 4ind she tiiids pjy in Iciirnmy ,ind in liv- 
ing Meji;in ciin also be feisty und siuhborn Sheh;jsa 
mmil o( her own. and she will retuse to eoiiiprufnise i( 
she I'eeN strongly cmnigh aboul jn issue I admire 
Megan s qualities. She is her own person 
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Ki-vuiiininiiluKori V rniichut irulnlilU Mfv^hms 
(more itwn) iwo nr Ihrw Mvrk^ iipsirt. f no nKi|orny 
o» iv uchcrs lakin^ PUS pnn-rjiiis chiM>s*.' a s^ci-kiy miv 
omul Uolfcrsih*.-opp.miiml\ forlk-infoprcKCSN jnJ 
mionn.n.on a.uJ pracncc the skills and MrJicgics 
karncil m ihv' schmuh. There is a niimhcr of tcac-hcrs 
who thiM^M; in Mkc c.njr-wi ^i%cr J om.- or iN^i>-*cck 
pcruHl of miotiMve slud) ihiring the sumuKT Thi'ir 
hiyhlcvclolpjriicipjtionjrkion.taHkN.MuvjorlcjiKu^ 
ui tondudc thai Ihc learning prefcrctKCs of icjchas. 
like Ih^isc of ihc rest of the p^'puKuuw. vary Sumincr 
ev.iliwlu.ns arc 10% higlicr th.in spring, ami cvjluation> 
tor Npririt; icnU to be 5rt higher than lor full ClasM:N 
nureiing afic-r dinner tend to receive cNulujiions about 
5% higher than lh*)s« meeting right after schixil 

RtcmnmentJi .n 4. Include prrwnlatlon. 
ikiimnstr»llt)n, proctk*. and fefdhikk u* workshop 
acllviiiw. The heart of ihc training Ociign of PLS 
ciHJrses IS this four-part process. Each thrcc-hour 
jcgnicni of ihe coury: contains prcMsntJiion. 
demonstration, practice and feedback. That's 15 times 
per et»ur«' In addition, the four pr»xesses arc varied so 
rhji each s€SSH>n is similar and yet m the sam« It is 
this riMation that may account for the enjoyment that 
man) pi*rticlpar.ii report ihcy cxpericrH:c during 
learning 

Rrconirr«ndatli>n 5. During Imlnlng ksjIom, 
( pmvldf opp*>nunlllM for »itnill-«rimp discussion of 
Ihe application of new pmtkes ind sharlngof Ideas 
and concerns tboiiC tCTevtUe InMruellon. All PLS 
courses contain at least three types of small-group 
activity where application is discussed. The first 
usually occurs spontaneously at the opening of each 
cIjis meeting, when participants share with each other 
their experiences and observations in practicing the 
skills learned in the previous session. Discussion also 
takes place after the in<lasi practice of a skill or the 
reading of the research supporting what has been 
taught. Instructors frequently report that the discussion 
t>f skill and knowledge application is so intense and 
enlightening that they instrvctors must model the very 
best instnittional skills to mfl^e the group forward to 
the next phase. 

Teachers who comment on their evaluations about 
the p<Mer of the small group discussion may write. 
■ Thank you for allowing me to uke such an active part 
in learning! I was never bored. Other teachers might re- 
port pleasure that the small-group discussions were so 
well paced and monitored by the instructor "I was 
amazed that we actually accomplished something in the 
liiNCUssion!" PLS training designs use concrete, activity- 
based, task oriented discussion settings that illuminate 
the course research and lead toward greater application 
4nd individualiwtion of the course skills. 

Recommendation ft Between workihops, en- 
courage teichen to visit etch oth«r*s cimssroom. 
prefeniWv with a simpk. objective, studentH^entered 
observation Instrument. Pfwldc opportunities! for 
dlscuwl^Hi of the observation. At PLS we are limJing a 
gr^Twing climate for recommendmg in-cla.ss observation 
b¥ participants inthe program. Thcrearetwf) factorsaf- 
fcciingtn cla-ss.ibscrNation- I) Teachers taking the pro- 
gram mav mH be frnm the same schools 2) Sehw^l 
disiritts report thai no funds have been budgeted for sub- 
stitute teachers for this purpose. While continuing to en 
couray;o antl enihusc peer observation. Pl-S ensures 
j,*iscrv.uion and pracliceby building these activities into 
each 1 hour segment i4 the pn»grams. 



• Heiommendatlun 7. Dfvelup In teachers a 
phUi»v<»phlcal Mceptiince of Ihe new pnktlces hy 
pff senilng research and a rall^male for the tffectlve- 
ntss .>f Ihe lethnM|ii«H. All^>w teachers to esiprrss 
doubts about or ohlettloo^ to the recommended 
nieihiMlH In tho small group. Ul the iHher tem;hcni 
toiivliKi!the resisting teiKher«>f Ihe usvfulnev* of the 
prsiitlcfH through ' lestlmoMies" to their use and ef- 
fcitl*eiWsH. Our I'spcricuce has been ih:it teachers de- 
vclnp .1 phih»snphicjl ocLOplaiiLC ol research hy seeiin;. 
heariHK ,iml upcricrKiog ihc inca-jscd el.hsr.MMn leiirn- 
inu tiKl iHipnwcd iii.inagcmcnt practices rcsulimu from 
ilu'irusL'nf ri'N*.'.»reh based \ktlK and tC(.hnH|oes When 
PI 'i iK'td icsiH .1 1 Jrtii sc and icjc hets give locdbat k on the 
v.iUh* ilH' K'NC.iruh itLonijMiv they state rcp^Viicdly ihat 
tht' ft«s4Mri h iiitM i elated to usable pr»»lcvsion;il (each 
intt ptauioj AlilimiKh eaUi PLS ptogr.nn indoles re- 
scjuli Nooru's lof Ihc skills learned, the iiKi|f»rity 
ie.K hei s rCiKl tlK fesoarch ami t^m to di^cu'vs )t fur ap 



plication otilv when ihcy Kivv espcrienscd the research 
in .wtion ihroiigh ihv.' instructor's nMxIeling of ihe sktlK 
jndthcin)wnclassri»<mi activities. Modelling, practice 
and cl jssr»M>m iipplication are the keys to long term r^v 
tcrnali/aiion of pri>fcssional teaching skills. 

When teachers esprcss doubt and confusion, it is a 
Miin that they am learning. That is why testimony from 
colleagues is Ml piMcrful. Thei>pportuiiit> for"iestinnv 
n>- arises then l»w. m cvideiwed by the laudawry com- 
ments expressed both orally and in writing on participant 
esalujtiiKis. All participants loij in their folders ea».h . ses- 
sion their successes and concerns. All instructors re* 
spiMxl each session to the succes>e5 and concerns of tlwir 
students. We believe that the power of educational re- 
search lies less in its publication than its identification of 
t^al. pi-ofcssional teaching practices that work in the 
classrwins of exceptional teachen and can work in the 
cbssriwms of others. If educational research is univer^ 
wl. .skill based, and grounded in the real world of teach- 
ing pt acticc. it will sund on its own merits. 

Rec.Mnm«ndatlon 8. Lower teiwher^' perception 
of the cosU of adopting a new practke ih rough 
detailed dlscuwUms of the *»nuts and bolts** of using 
the technique and teiKher sharing of experiences 
with Ihe technique. PLS refen lo this 
recommendation as the guaranteed payback. A teacher 
vkho IS considering adopting a new practice must have 
certain program-embedded supports for doing so. PL5 
pmijrams pr^A ide ihe follow ing supports: modeling by 
the instructor, three different practices of the skill 
within the program session, with subsequent 
monitoring by the instnictor and peers, positive 
fccdbuek on tkill acquisition in small-group 
discussion, assignments specifically focused on the 
internalization of new behavior in the ie;ichers 
classroom, and statements culled from research and 
immediately accessible in the participant's learning 
materials. We also respect every teacher's professional 
prerogative to discontinue a teaching practice if tl 
increases rather than decreases stress and inhibits 
learning 

Recomtnendatkm 9. Help teachers grow In their 
self^onfidence and competence through 
encoureglng them to try only one or two new 
practices aner each workshop, Oiagnosla of teacher 
strengths and weaknrwes can help the trainer 
suggest change* that are likely lo be .wcce«ful- 
and. thus, reinforce future efforts ta change, TT^e 
training design and field testing of PLS courses have 
proven this recommendation to be valid. As a result, 
PLS courses teach three or four skills or techniques per 
three-hour session. Wfc design the courses so that each 
of the skills in a grouping is interdependent with the 
others. In addition, the programs griTW ineremenuily 
fmm simple lo complex as each new set of skills builds 
upon the ones learned previously. At the completion of 
the program, participants are able to recognize how all 
skills are related and are understood to be interlocking 
parts of a vwholc. 

Recommendation Wl For teaching practices that 
reijulre very complex thinking skills, plan to take 
more time, pnwide more practice, and consider 
acllvllle?* that develop conceptual nexihility. When a 
teaching practice requires comples thinking .skills. PLS 
analyzes its coinplcsity and simplilics the practice by 
breaking it down iiilo its separate comptments. We tlien 
desijin the variety <»f aetivities. e.g.. simulations. 
qucMions. role plays. prt»grjmn)ed instruction. ;ind 
modeling*, to enable a tomplcs thinking task UHJCcur in 
J simplified way The participants are guided through 
the coinptctiiy to ihe realization that the teaching 
practice can be applied in many ways. The pr<K.ess .)f 
field lestingandeviihMiion of PLS progranhhaspri>vcn 
insalu.ihle in clarilyiiigvuchconiplcuiies and enabling 
us 10 icich ihe most ixm-rtui skills ihruunli ihe 
sKiipliLiiv t)| M>phiMicatedilesmn 

NVl' score wll on those ten reeomnicndations pfc)hablv 
bec.iUNC wv speoil more than HX) iniies the research, dc 
veK>pnK'imind field tostiiuititi>eihat»»thcrMii#l A sin- 
gle u)urso requires ftO.OOO hours-seven 
(HirMUi vc.irs -uv devclcp Hach ihiee'liour session 
represciiLs 1\ wcek.s. or ? monihs j)f wiirk Our only tea 
Mmlor^^x'ndlrlgs^nlH}^.hlln>Cdfkler>ergylmtlle^k;^clop• 
mem ot our prograois is U) en.ible teachers lo internali/c 
the practices that will nuke ihemmore sutces.slul in the 
ulassromii 



mxCHLS'G with r.EA CM. 
The btHik so many of you h.i>e asked Im i> alnioNi 
reads for piiblic.itinn' 

m\CUtSii with r./;"..4.C//.. K'rtorniaiiee U-arn 
ing S>>icins' witty and mliiihtlul btn.k ab*»iit Project 
T H A C H IS k'liie ^sritten b\ John Chdrcli. recenilv 
retire^l Matf inemK.^r of the flritiNh Cnloiiihia TcaclierN 
Fcilcr.ituin. and edited b>, J^v Hasenstah. 

mxC'lilSa with T.H.XCH. IS ai» auiiisini! and 
eoiiipiehenMve discussion oi the skills and Ntratei:ie> 
of Project Tli A C.H. and how they are applied in Ihe 
chi>Nrooin. Taken from lales told during the A/uwi.' 
£\/»i ru'm f last sumiiwr b> members of the 2lX)-h and 
5(10 r Clubs, the b\iok is full M anecd.Jtes arkl slorie> 
lhai illunnnate Project T E A C.H. and will cnieriain 
ami enlighten c»\ery teacher 

Performance Learning SsMems is now ollcring 
TFuKCHISG with tE.A.CH. at its prepuhlicaiii^n 
priee of 510.95 Later, it vvill com S1:.95. Si\ be the 
first on the bl»K:k...call mvs* and order your copy. Har- 
riet is waiting for your call at 800 526-4630. 



Thf P&renhTeacher Cotifennce Workshop 
Performance Uarnmg Systems" two-hour wirk- 
shop. Tkf Par<Ht-Tta(hfr Cotifrrttii't has proven in- 
valuable for teachers in preparing for and comlucling 
prtxluctive and positive conferences with parents. It is 
a superb vehicle for relieving the stress ami anxiety 
that often accompany conferences and for enabling 
teachers to conduct conferences skillfully and profes- 
sionally 

Ut^li^lng a sound-filnisirip. lacilitator's guide and 
participants' resource manuals, the workshop empha- 
sizes practical »echnique$. "hew toV* for: — 

• Preparing students for the conference 
Smoothing conference scheduling 

Using the conference sening advantageously 
Planning and controlling tite conference How 

• Prcseniing students' papers as support materials 
Complete with exercise and role plays, the Nwrk- 

shop can be conducted by an administrator or other 
school staff member who will uke teachers thnnigh 
The Five Phases of the Successful Conference 
The Wann-Up 

presenting the Student s- f^Mitive Attributes 
Reviewing the Student's Growth 
Securing the Parent's Cooperation 

• Concluding on a l>3sitive Note 

Materials for the workshop are available from Per- 
formance Uaming Systems. The facilitator's kit con- 
taining a sound fdmstnp and cassene (14 minutes, au- 
dible and inaudible advance) cost5 $65.00. 
participants' resource guides can be purcha.sed on a 
one-user/one kc basis at a cost of $1.25 each for 
orders up lo 100 and Sl.05 for more than 100. Each re- 
soufce guide is consumable during training and be- 
comes the property of Ihe participant for later 
reference. 
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Of courv; you always knew that there's a difference 
betwrcn the sews. did you know thai it's really in your 
hfo<f> 

Physical anthropologist Dr. Christine de Ucoste- 
Oumsing. of the L'niversity of Te.sas Health Science 
Center, has discovered that the difference between men 
and women is in their hrains, 

Dr Dc Ucosie has found that the cnrpm calloMtm. 
the left to-right bruin passageway familiar to graduates 
of TEACHING through LEARNING CHANNELS, is 
larger and more bulbous in women's brains than. in 
men's. There are more connections between the bniin'v 
luieral hemispheres. 

The greater number (rt connect ions bet^^ccn right 
and left hrain of the female sujigcsts the possihditv ol 
more balanced .ross-comniiinieution than in the rnalc 
brain. In other wiirds. 'ADinen's brains may he less later- 
ali/ed and less spcculi/cd than iiwn'v 

The greater speculi/ation of ihe male brain iimv e v 
plain why boys do better in math aiuj spatial ieasoning 
ta>ks involved in geometry but do less well m h-arning 
to rea l WUh less cross i:ointiiuiiicalK>n between the 
hemisphere Mif the brain. bt»ys seem ti i have the edge tin 
using the right side»»ftbc brain 

[yv. Dc Ucostc s findings are supjxirted by ohscrvj. 
tions «>l woUH'n wIhisc Kjieech leiiier has been 
damaged, they arc more likely than men to rci tAcr ihcir 
ability lo speak, perhaps because of a greater ahil'tv u> 
use iheir right brain for lelt bram luiKt\onv 
Tins ditlcrenee nuy have a physical basis Or IV 
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The Hnt ihy of School 
Pi S s MiiinvJ \,u- strip Thf fint of SihtuU is 
.1 liiNl p.Kcil. \ipk-.ii ,iiuli»»M>ii.il c\pv'ricik;c ih.ii Mill 
H-ml ttf*.hcrs bj<.k lo M.hvK)l eu'iCcU. cniiiiisijNnv. 
rc.ul) U) iiKci fK'w ch.ilU'ni.'CH 

Wnh ihc rmhc suri. lhai tlrsi uhiHiI cm he 
J iiriK' fnr csublishjnc a paticrn i)f suiwss and 
i.i>i)por.iium lh.it will Uy\ ihroutrhoui ihe wh»H>l days 
(h.ii ftilliM- Mislead ot. jx II IS M) nlWn. a hnw v^hcn 
p«»si-vucaiii»n blues and ciul-oi- summer Icidi^n tuko 
mcf 

Based upim in tk'pih inU'rvicv^s wnh ic.ii;h<,r>. Tht 
fini Day nf SchmU cmcrs .ircas lhai can make the 
fifM d.iy pf schiwl one of the best ila>s 

• Gearing up nicni;ill> and psyehnlii^ieally 

• Gctiing Orjjjni/ed 

• ShiAving warmth and conjjenialiiy 

• Telling students wh.it i^ cxpccicd oi" thcn> 

• Cmmnunkating alermess 

• Idcntifymii Mudcni sircnjiths 

• Emphasizing staying on task 

• Giving Mudcnts a scn<c of actompli.shincnt 
Teachers can sun the >car off righi' Tht Fint Day 

of SchiMi sound fjlmstrip can be obtained throuj;h 
PLS lor only S32 t)0 

Project TE.A.CH. Rextew Tape 
Wh<it s smaller than a brtadho^. h<lps )'ou develop 
and us€ )our Project T E A C.H. verbal skills to deal 
successfully with spcclHc clasuoom situations, and is 
willing 10 coach yrw anytime, anywhere? 

The new Projtfl TE.A.CH, Htview Tapt! 
Available thin summer to ail panicipatits of Project 
TEACH -past and present— the Frujtct 
ZE.A.CH, Revitw Tflp* will h«lp TE. A.CH.cni re- 
tain and us€ the verbal Akills of Project T.E.A.CH. 
successfully in the classroom, in counseling sessions, 
and m meetings with parents, colleagues, and ad- 
ministrators 

The unique design of the f^jta T.E,A.CH. Rt- 
vifw Tap* insures that the review will be different 
each lime ihe Pmj*ct T.E.A.CH, Rtvitw Tap* is 
used Situations and skills are immediately and per- 
sonally relevant. 

Built into the design of the Frojfct T.EA.CH. Rf 
virw 7*0/^ are sound principles of coaching to increase 
precision and confidence in using the Project 
T fi A C H skills— skills that heighten classroom ef* 
feclivencss 

The Frvjecl T.EA.CH. Reviiw Top* is a singularly 
powerful tool to prepare for specific classroom or 
counseling situadons— anytime*, anywhere. Informa- 
tion concerning price and delivery dates will be an - 
noumcd early this summer. 



LEARNING CHANNELS 

Ucoste found that brain lateralization begins In fetuses 
at least as early as 26 week* and continues until the on- 
set of pubcny Since girls reach puberly before boys, it 
may be that their brams simply have less time to lateral- 
ize The tnali sex homionc, icsiosieronc. has been shown 
to affect the lateralization of the brain. 

These sex llnked differences say ntHhing 3b<-KJt in- 
ilivtdu.ll intelligence and mental ability. They simply 
rclWci/ihc ways men and vw^men select and wreen in« 
fonna/ion "Women seem to have a bias toward picking 
lip in/iirnuitiDn presented in a verbal fashion. n)en. in a 
vismO sp;Hial w-ay Once the information is selected, 
ihtu' brains function in the same way with the same 
p<jionlJul. ' Dr De Licustc emphasises 

She speculates abtwt the reason for nulc/fcmalc 
brjin lateralization. During the brum's evolution, own 
and ^iwneii iKcupicil dilfcieni places m '^ -At sviuld. 
K- males g.ithercU food ami nurtured b.* -.s. while 
iii.ilcshunicil These jctiviiies. each rci|uir Jiffcrcni 
<tkilK. (oav have forced th<: male and fem ; brain to 
cvtilH* difft-'rcntly FemiitL"< needed a imiri; integrated 
urMk'fst.inding of the wiuld. while males needed mure 
^(vu.^ti/Cll skilN. Ilk'.' the ability to retain thrcx-- 
•liiiu-nsiimiil linages ()t pl.Kcs and ihmgs in their minds. 

Whafi,'v»«r ihc etpl.iii.it ion. the effect of genes on our 
hf mil IS less Higmrkaoi than the ways in which wti use 
our genetic [)(>lt'ntial It \s ihfouuh the interplay irf nur 
fuK' irKi naiiif: that wc human beings iletcrmine h(*w 
our lalcniH ainJ LapahilniCH alft\t the \M)rld and decide 
what toursc our lives wilt ukc. 



MOTIVATION 



By Sttvf BarkUy 

1 often receive phone eall% InMU school district (X'r- 
soiiiwl asking if Pcrform;ince Le.irning Systems pro- 
vidcs any wiirkshops on motis-alion. The callers tell 
me that teachers have requested this topic most i)ftcn 
m a survey of needs. While I'm quick to rcNp^md 
p^vsiiivcly. I'm never sure what pan of which program 
I might reeoninKwl I can easily relate everything in 
Project TE.AC.H.. P.R.I D.E.. and TEACHING 
thriHigh LEARNING CHANNELS to the subject of 
hiOlt)Ulton, 

A recent reading of Raymond J. Whxlkowskis 



Monwiton and Ti^ucMntf (Washington. DC; National 
Education A.ss»Kiaiion. IV78) confirmed my thinking 
that motivation defies exact definition and under- 
standing, yet provides ideas and approaches that can 
enrich teaching and incrcoNC the opportunity for 
successful learning. 

The following chani list some of the strategics Dr. 
Wlodkos^ski includes under motisution and where 
tho*c sktlls are trained in Performance Uaniing 
Systems courses. 



1. Listen to the students. Treat them 
with empathy 



Project T.E.Ar.H. trains 12 verbal 
ikills that help teachen to communi- 
cate empathy ind luppon. Group 
DynamKTt skills alto reinforce 
uudents* imporuiKe to the group. 
Specifically itKluded arc the 4 major 
skills used in Itslening. the Empathy 
Statement, and three forms of 
Supporting Statcnwnts. 



2. Model enthusiasm. 



P.R.I.DE. focuses on the import- 
ifice of te*chen* nomerbal mes- 
sage in communicating enthusiasm, 
I trains teachen in nonverbal tech- 
niques for transfonmng smdcnts' 
negative no(i>«rbal messages to 
positive ones. 



3. Guarantee success 



ConttKting. as taught in P.R.I. D.E.. 
stresses guaranteeing student suc- 
cess. By concentrating on leaming 
strengths rather than weaknesses, 
TEACHING through LEARNING 
C H A N N ELS helps teachers guaran- 
tee successes that are achieveable. 



4. Relate to students' physiological, 
safety, love, esteem, and self>actual' 
ization needs. 



P.R.I.D.E. trains the components of 
i successful reward system, emphas- 
i2ing the importance of htoy>inf( 
student needs. Project T.E.A.C.H. 
enables teachen to identify sources 
of student satisfaction. 



5. Use hunor. stories.and questions 
for active student participation. 



Project T.E.A.C.H. covers the im- 
portance and necessary components 
of humor, FR.LD.E. fbcuses on suc- 
cessful questioning techniques. 
Teaching wu^. otories is developed in 
TEACHING through LEARNING 
CHANNELS. 



6. Use problem solving, games, role 
plays, and .simuUt^ns. 



TEACHING through LEARNING 
CHANNELS stresses the impor- 
tance ot these techniques for meet« 
ing all learning channel preterenccs. 



7. Helpstudents operate with learned 
skills in their daily lives. 



The steps for concept development 
taught in TEACHING through 
LEARNING CHANNELS describe 
the iinporunce of combining skills 
to solve real-life problems for long- 
tertn learning. 



8 Provide different learning mixLiI 
itics to help students learn hi>w to 
learn 



Teachers develop a talent for variety 
in k'svons m TEACHING through 
LEAKNING CHANNELS 



These arc just a few »)f (be areas Dr WliKJk<»wski 
covers and that are trained in the Ft r lor mange Learn mg 
Systems courses Much of Ihc success 'tf Priijtct 
TE ACH.. PR.ID.E. and TCAC^IINO ihriKjgh 
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LEARNiNi; CHANNELS Iws m the quality of (he 
materials and the instructor*' m<xloltng the skills 
outlintdahKAe InstructofswiHJliHind thisbiKik hclpliil 
\A pull ing ttmetber the niaviy nMt>f)onents ol ii>ot i vaiinn 




IMPROVED 
INSTRUCTION 
IN THE CL A6SBOOM ! 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT GUARAMTEE 

T^T d guarantees that teachers successfullyr completing 
Ul jrtS Project T.E.A.C.H. 

-MV^ P.M.D.E. 

TEACHING through LEARNING CHANNELS 
will show observable Instructional improvement in the classroom. 
Whether you choose to have your own Instaictors trained to deliver these 
programs, or you elect to work with the more than 1200 certified PLS 
Instructors In the United States and Canada, Performance Learning 
Systems guarantees results that you can observe. When the PLS 
Implementation model is In place, Performance Learning Systems fully 
guarantees the desired, observable results. 

—OR Performance Learning Systems will fully reftjnd your Investment 



=1 



Project T.E.A.C.H. 

(Teacher Effectiveness and Classroom Handling) 
Froject tE.ACH. trains your teachers in practical, 
positive interactional techniques that will have a positive 
impact in the classroom. PLS guarantees that the verbal 
skills, momentum and non-confrontation strategies, 
the group dynamics and decision making skills will 
produce significant improvement in instructional 
effectiveness. 

TEACHIMG through 
LEARNIMG CHAMMELS 

TEACHIMG through LEAWY/rtG CHAriNELS directly 
addresses the area of teaching effectiveness In the 
cognitive domain and focuses attention and skill 
training on the identification and use of student 
learning channel strengths; on the analysis of curricula 
based on learning channels and the use of skills to 
complete those learning objectives; and the develop- 
ment of alternative strategies to meet the needs of the 
heterogeneous classroom situation. 



P.R.I.D.E. 

{Professional Refinements in Developing Effectiveness) 
F.KID.E, will help your teachers Improve their instruc- 
tional effectiveness: by refining their curriculum 
questioning techniques; by reading student nonverbal 
communication and using body language signals 
successfully; by building a symmetry of classroom 
rewards and penalties; and by analyzing critical class- 
room incidents to institute practices that offer the 
lowest risk and the greatest gain. 

COACHIMG TEACHERS TO HIGHER 
LEVELS OF ErrECTiVEMESS 

Designed to maximize administrators' impact on 
teachers' performance, COACHinO TEACHERS TO 
HIGHER LEVELS OF CffECm^rtCSS— analyzes the 
research on effective teaching; focuses on identifying 
teacher strengths and areas for growth using observa- 
tion t>ased on the effective teaching research; provides 
practice In the verbal and nonvert>al skills vital to 
successful coaching; and creates a positive base of 
experience In using the conferencing and coaching 
processes to improve teacher performance in the 
classroom. 



PEDTODMANCE 



446 Old Hook Rd., Suites 25-26, Emerson, MJ. 07630 

1-800-326-4630 or 201599 %00 
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mum Today 



